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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE year 1928 added one more disappoint- 
[iment to the deferred hopes that make up 

the post-war tale: 1929 holds the possibility 
of better things. The shadow of the King’s 
illness hangs over its opening, and there will 
be during its course a General Election to 
disturb trade; but certain signs of momentum 
are discernible beneath the surface which 
in the next twelve months should gather 
strength. It has taken the nation ten years to 
understand that the post-war industrial situation 
differs fundamentally from what went before, that 
the slump will never automatically lessen if only 
we sit and wait long enough for it to do so. The 
truth is at last beginning to be comprehended, 
that drastic reform of the industrial machine is the 
only way back to prosperity. France and Germany 
are significant models, particularly Germany, who 
four years ago was on the brink of economic ruin 
and to-day—as witness the latest report of Mr. 
Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for Reparations— 
has become by vigorous reconstruction “ re- 
established as a going concern on a relatively high 
level of economic activity.” That is, if anything, 
an under-statement. 


A slow but slightly quickening movement in 
this direction has marked the past twelve months 
at home. Amalgamation is in the air. To the 
extent to which it develops, the new year will 
show an improvement on the old; not immediately 
and superficially, perhaps, but an improvement 
that cannot fail to bear fruit. Trade will 
be the touchstone of 1929, both economically and 
politically; unemployment remains the biggest 
issue before the country and will affect the fortunes 
of the Election far more than anything else, 
barring a second Zinovieff Letter or other political 
joker. Lord Melchett, who has led the field with 
the rest nowhere in the matter of industrial vision 
since the war—he is the only British industrialist 
to ‘have carried through a policy of rationalization 
on the bold scale, and he has been the inspiration 
of the ‘‘ conversations ’’ with Labour—has now 
prepared in collaboration with his colleagues and 
their Labour ‘‘ opposites’ a big scheme for the 
relief of unemployment. He, at all events, does 
not believe in Micawber tactics. 


The Lord Mayor’s Fund is growing hand- 
somely : the Prince of Wales’s appeal broadcasted 
on Christmas Day gave it a big fillip, and pro- 
duced, among other notable donations, a very 
welcome £20,000 from America. Plans are being 
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matured for extending relief to other needy areas 
and industries besides the coalfields of South 
Wales, Durham and Northumberland which were 
the districts that the Fund was originally designed 
to cover. This will increase the strain on the 
Fund, which, though it had reached on Thursday 
a figure of £800,000 with the Government dona- 
tion, remains quite inadequate to the needs of the 
situation. Nothing, indeed, can. solve this 
problem except fresh work for the surplus popula- 
tion. How is that to be found? All kinds of 
objections can be raised against “‘ relief works ’’— 
that they are unproductive, inadequate, wasteful, 
and so on—but there remains a case for trying 
them. Admittedly there are serious technical 
difficulties in the way, but they are not insurmount- 
able. The provision of men and munitions in 
the war bristled with difficulties, but they were 
overcome. The country is faced in this crisis by 
a national emergency as real as, though smaller 
than, that of the war, and calling for a like spirit in 
the meeting of it. 


Two kinds of works in particular would be 
definitely useful and productive, a casting of our 
bread on the waters: road-making and drainage. 
Already our roads are inadequate and we can 
bank without gambling on a heavy increase in 
motor traffic in the next ten or twenty years; trade 
would reap a rich benefit hereafter from large-scale 
road development now. As for land drainage, it 
is a much smaller but a not unprofitable project. 
Does it cut across private ownership and raise 
questions of the State paying for individuals’ 
gains? Let it! This is no time for boggling at 
detail. There also exists and is on its slow way 
to fulfilment the national electricity scheme; is it 
past the wit of man to hurry this forward? Both 
directly and indirectly it would relieve unemploy- 
ment, for it would greatly help the steel industry 
to receive large orders for standards and cables 
now. These things are difficult but they can be 
done. If it be urged that at the best they can only 
give work to a small fraction of the unemployed, 
the answer is that the fact of a proposed remedy 
being only partial is no argument for applying 
none at all. The problem is too big and too 
pressing to be left to settle itself. 


There is no question of substituting ‘‘ relief 
works ’’ for the main policy—the only true cure— 
of transfer; but the work of transferring so large 
a population must take a long time, and there 
is no reason why in the interim some of that 
population should not be put to profitable work. 
Granted that a man has to be maintained at the 
expense of others, it is better that he should be 
so maintained in return for a day’s work than in 
return for a day’s enforced idleness. Not only 
will he so be increasing the potential efficiency of 
the country but, what is more important still, he 
will be keeping his own physical efficiency in 
repair and invaluably holding up his moral. The 
physical and moral decline of the unemployed 
population is perhaps the worst feature of the 
whole situation. 


Four by-elections in the next few weeks may 
afford some indication of the way the wind is 
blowing, but they will give no accurate measure 
of jts strength, for they will be fought on the old 
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register. No party particularly wants these con. 
tests, so close to a general appeal to the country; 
nor do the contests themselves, with one excep, 
tion, offer any features of marked interest, The 
exception in North Midlothian, where a Scottish 
Nationalist candidate will make the fight foyr. 
cornered. It will be interesting to test the 
strength of the Nationalist movement north of the 
Border, and it will not be surprising to find that 
strength considerable. This comparatively new 
element in Scottish politics is giving the head. 
quarters and certain of the local associations of 
the other parties a good deal of thought at the 
present time, particularly the Labour Party, for 
the movement appears to be appealing rather 
remarkably to the working-class electorate, The 
Government hope for a dissolution on or before 
June 10, and in this event the General Election 
will be held at the end of that month; failure to 
complete Parliamentary business by this date 
would mean deferring the election until the 
autumn. 


News from China is good, and less good. 
Manchuria’s adherence to the Nationalist regime 
at this stage is an unexpected gain to the cause 
of consolidation, though too much store should 
not be set by the formal act of allegiance. One 
of the first results of the new Tariff treaties has 
been the resignation of Mr. Edwardes, Officiating 
Inspector-General of the Maritime Customs, which 
is regarded as having been more or less forced 
on him as a first step towards the elimination of 
foreign control and the appointment to the post 
of a Chinaman. The recovery of lost markets in 
China is not going to be an easy matter for 
British manufacturers. The new treaty comes as 
a hope, but not as a hope that is likely to see 
any sudden and startling fulfilment. It would be 
a serious mistake were Lancashire to look to the 
treaty as a happy way out of her afflictions. There 
is not less but more need now for reorganization 
of the cotton trade, because the only way to 
recapture Chinese markets is to reduce production 
costs at home to a level at which Lancashire 
cotton goods can successfully compete with those 
from Japan. Once more the moral is rationaliza- 
tion. 


Russia’s reply to Mr. Boothby’s unofficial hint 
has not been long incoming. At an extraordinary 
meeting of the Soviet Central Executive Com- 
mittee, Stalin made a_ significant statement, 
evidently with Mr. Boothby’s speech in mind. 
He declared that the Soviet Government, who had 
accelerated an agreement with Germany, were 
willing to conclude an equally satisfactory agree 
ment with England, ‘‘ to whose delegates ”’ (the 
report runs) ‘‘ Moscow would give a cordial 
welcome.’’ It is for Moscow now to make official 
representations; clearly the first move must come 
from there. That it is ready to come is plain from 
the whole tone of Stalin’s speech and the recent 
trend of Soviet policy. The speech was indeed 
remarkable for its use of the language of 
capitalism and its insistence on economic realism. 
It talked of ‘ rationalizing Communism,” and 
admitted that even a passing inspection of Russia’s 
finances sufficed to prove the necessity of improv- 


ing economic relations with Western Europe. In 
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a word, Russia is hard up, and it seems tihat lack 
of that despised commodity, capital, is teaching 
her what any amount of diplomatic representations 
have failed to inculcate. At all events Stalin 
avowed that his regime was paying less attention 

litical manoeuvres and that what the Soviet 
Seid needed was bank notes, not diplomatic 
vais. The recent sudden offer by the Soviet 
Government of every sort of concession to the 
foreign capitalist was another sign of the times. 
If the new tendency leads in the near future to 
a resumption of profitable relations between this 
country and Russia, that will be another good 
omen for trade in 1929. Only amour propre stands 
between Moscow and a definite overture to 


Downing Street. 


M. Poincaré is finding increasing embarrass- 
ment from the opposition of the fractious Left. 
The scandals connected with the Gazette du F rane, 
though they have involved no high political 

rsonage, have had a generally lowering effect 
on the prestige of politics, and the choice of such 
a moment for the Chamber to vote itself an 
increase of salaries was particularly ill-starred. 
The crisis caused by M. Poincaré’s resistance 
to this move was averted by the face-saving 
manceuvre of leaving the matter to a_ free 
yote, but the situation remains far from 
serene and at one moment it seemed likely that 
the Premier would resign. But though the pin- 
pticks of the Opposition are many and _ will 
probably increase, M. Poincaré’s position is 
strengthened by the fact that there is no serious 
alternative in being to his foreign and economic 
policies ; that he alone is possessed of the requisite 
authority to handle the Budget and Reparations 
successfully; and that so far as finance is con- 
cerned, no one is in the offing with the likelihood 
of doing better than he—least of all the discredited 
Left. 


The agreement between the Great Western 
Railway Company and the National Omnibus 
Company is, we hope, but the beginning of a 
comprehensive effort to improve transport facilities 
inthis country. There are indeed signs of such 
adevelopment. Thus the Great Western Railway 
hg been negotiating with various concerns in 
Wales, and has already acquired a half-share in 
South Wales Commercial Motors, Ltd., and the 
L.M.S. and London and North-Eastern Railways 
have entered into an arrangement regarding road 
services in the Sheffield area. Aeroplane services, 
canal services for goods, in close relation with 
railway and road services, are under discussion. 
So far, so good. But if the objects in view are to 
be attained, there must be more than fusion or 
co-ordination of all the services; there must be 
increase in the mileage and improvement in the 
condition of the roads, with a reconsideration of 
railway and perhaps other charges. The elimina- 
tion of wasteful competition should assist in lower- 
ing freights. 


Several papers, and notably the New Statesman, 
have commented with surprise and regret on the 
amouncement that the B.B.C. propose issuing a 
weekly periodical, to be called the Listener. We 
have so far kept silence, in expectation of a state- 


ment that this project would be abandoned or so 
modified as to make it comparatively unobjec- 
tionable. It seems, however, that the B.B.C., 
unaware of the impropriety of using licence fees 
for a purpose for which they were not paid, means 
to go forward. We are constrained, therefore, to 
say plainly that we are at one with those papers 
which object on principle to enterprise of this sort. 
What would be thought if, out of the dog licences, 
a department of the State or some semi-official 
organization ran a periodical competing with the 
two excellent canine papers? It cannot for a 
moment be pleaded that there is any lack of 
informative comment on wireless; the specialized 
papers apart, several others incidentally deal with 
the subject adequately, and with an independence 
to which no B.B.C. organ could pretend. But 
the B.B.C. seemingly will not confine itself to 
wireless in its paper; unless uncontradicted reports 
are hopelessly inaccurate, the Listener is to be a 
twopenny equivalent of the ordinary weekly review. 
A less necessary or more illegitimate enterprise it 
would be hard to conceive. 


Though Mr. Churchill can hardly afford to 
make any concession, and has said that he will make 
none, he will find it increasingly difficult to resist 
the pressure put on him for the restoration of the 
penny post. The Federation of British Industries 
is eloquent in demand for the change back, but we 
are more affected by the example just set by 
Canada. It is true, as we remarked at an earlier 
stage of this agitation, that in itself penny postage 
is the kind of boon for which we should wait till 
the country is more prosperous, but it has a cer- 
tain symbolical value, and its re-introduction 
would be generally taken as a sign of economic 
revival. Even with that in mind we hesitate to 
press for merely insular penny postage. But 
the matter would assume a very different com- 
plexion if there were a scheme for a British Empire 
penny stamp, identical in every part of the Empire 
and valid everywhere for inter-imperial correspon- 
dence. Such a token of the unity of the Empire 
might indeed be worth the financial sacrifice 
involved. 


In spite of what has been made known in recent 
years of the activities of Queen Victoria and King 
Edward in foreign affairs, it is likely enough 
that the man in the street under-estimates 
the opportunities of a constitutional monarch. 
The revelation made by M. Madjaroff, who repre- 
sented Bulgaria in London in 1912-13, shows our 
present King playing, within constitutional limits, 
an important part in warning Bulgaria against any 
rupture of the just achieved peace in the Balkans. 
King George went to the length of telling M. 
Madjaroff to telegraph the warning to King 
Ferdinand. A later and equally neglected warn- 
ing from the Czar was published when the trouble 
came, but not this message from King George, 
which thas hitherto remained unknown to the 
public. Far from King George’s intervention at 
such moments of international crisis being lessened 
in force by his careful adherence to constitutional 
principles, Europe’s knowledge that he would 
never act without having his Government with 
him and conviction of national support has always 
given his words additional weight. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS 


“SHE pressure of the fresh mind which 
‘| women are likely to bring to bear upon 
politics will be felt gradually. So far as the 
next election is concerned, the great body of newly- 
enfranchised women is an incalculable factor. All 
three political parties will explore every elec- 
tioneering expedient in order to attract and to 
organize the newly-enfranchised women; there 
is scarcely an election-agent in town or country 
who is not already busily engaged in preparing 
his snares. But how the women will respond is 
by no means ascertainable. It is certain that there 
will be new developments in election technique; 
a great increase in the demand for and in the 
number of voluntary political workers; and a 
vigorous attempt to force into the forefront of 
party programmes political issues which can be 
discussed over the tea-table and supper-table by 
the whole household. General Elections since 
the war have so far been characterized by a 
general weariness with politics, and an _ atti- 
tude of unenquiring sceptism towards the prin- 
ciples which divide political parties. We are 
therefore disinclined to attempt to prophesy what 
is likely to be the controlling factor in the dis- 
tribution of women’s votes in 1929. Nevertheless, 
we predict that the coming election will be dis- 
tinguished from other post-war elections by a 
marked return to political liveliness, and that it 
will also mark the dawn of a new political era in 
which issues hitherto considered by women to 
be unimportant or less important-will be gradually 
forced into prominence. 

There will be no immediate violent change 
in political values due to the entrance of 
women into politics; the three-party system is still 
too new and too perplexing, and women have 
not yet had sufficient experience of political power. 
In our view, the effectiveness of full equality 
between men and women in politics must depend 
upon other factors than the mere granting of equal 
franchise. It must depend upon a conviction 
that women in politics are just as able as men— 
to be voted for solely upon their merits as politi- 
cians, without any sentiment about their novelty 
as women candidates. This will take time, and is 
by no means achieved yet, either in the view taken 
of women candidates in Parliament or in the con- 
stituencies. It must depend, also, upon the time 
it will take to bring the long battle for the complete 
emancipation of women to a finish. There 
still remain important spheres of civic life in which 
women are not on an equality with men; the Civil 
Service, the Consular Service, the teaching profes- 
sion, and the peerage, to name conspicuous 
examples. While these inequalities exist 
very many able women must remain outside 
political parties in order to press for purely 
feminist reforms, and non-party political organiza- 
tions for women must continue to attract workers 
who later will devote the whole of their time to 
party politics. 

We look forward to the part which women will 
in time play in_ politics with wholesome 
expectations; it should bring a long overdue 
change in our values and in our way of looking 
at many problems. No one who attempts to review 
impartially the conditions of life in our industrial 
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towns can doubt that industrial development ; 
the last hundred years has been allowed to ph 
shadow the significance of all other developments, 
especially such scientific developments as have 
made possible improvements in the general 
standard of home life and of social life. Conditions 
in distressed industrial areas already draw atten. 
tion to this state of affairs. It is becoming obvious 
that recent scientific development has brought us 
within reach of a new period in our social devel 
ment, a period in which women can be 
particularly concerned. New medicinal know. 
ledge, new knowledge of the behaviour of children 
of the welfare of mothers, and of the standards 
desirable in homes from which children can emerge 
best fitted to battle as men and women with the 
complexities of modern life have arisen. They are 
of the kind which can scarcely be taken advan 

of by parents who are not within reach of 
organizations guided by expert modern informa. 
tion quite beyond that at the disposal of small 
community life. It is towards the more complete 
dissemination of this new knowledge that we may 
expect the influence of women in politics to be 
directed. This influence will bring with it a 
change in our standard of values, in that it will 
set a new emphasis upon our creative impulses 
rather than upon our competitive instincts. 

It is true that much has already been done in 
the way of putting expert information and expert 
treatment within reach of all parents. But it is 
not to be supposed that large bodies of intelligent 
women in Parliament, powerful in their various 
political parties, will be content with what has 
already been done. The efforts so far made have 
been curative rather than preventive, tentative 
rather than definitely constructive, and have aimed 
at keeping the population from sinking below a 
standard of health and education required for the 
success of industry. The power of women in 
politics will be directed towards the success of the 
home just as much as towards the success of indus- 
try—towards the rationalization of home life as 
well as towards rationalization of industry. 
Already their influence is being felt in the 
local authorities and in Parliament. It is 
directed towards the setting up of a standard 
of home life below which no home shall fall except 
on account of the carelessness of the parents—a 
standard of complete equal opportunity to all from 
birth, even when the habits of the careless parent 
have been taken into consideration. 

In a Conservative democracy such as ours, 
reform comes slowly as the result of popular pres- 
sure; it is never imposed against the will of the 
people. No one particular party has more reforms 
to its credit than another. Reforms are only cat- 
ried after their general principles have become at 
least tacitly acceptable by all political parties; no 
Government can carry a series of unwelcome inno- 
vations in the face of the opposition of the people. 
Women in politics are therefore likely to be in a 
strong position so far as their special interests 
are concerned. There is no case for their allying 
themselves with one political party rather than 
another. On political matters where there is strong 
unity of opinion among them, such as housing, 
public health, the care of the very young and of 
the adolescent, birth control, the general raising 
of the average standard of social and home life, 


their views will not permeate opinion in one 
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litical party only, the pressure of their outlook 


: onstantly felt in all three political parties. 
mn bring with it a new standard of values based 
upon a desire for a broader and more general 


culture. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


HE advocates of the Channel tunnel are 

again active and all thearguments which have 

for so long been sitting dressed up with 
nowhere to go are promised another airing. They 
need it, for on both sides, for andagainst the tunnel, 
they seem to have grown a little sentimental and 
old-maidish. The decisive argument against the tun- 
nel in the past has always been that it would make 
invasion of this country easier, and to this view 
many distinguished soldiers from Lord Wolseley 
downwards have subscribed. There is still some- 
thing in it. The trouble is not that it will be easier 
to land men on our shores if they can come by 
train, It has never been difficult to land men here— 


the same fleet, for example, that bombarded Hartle-, 


pool in the war might have landed a thousand men 
just as easily. The difficulty is not in getting the 
men across but in maintaining them here and still 
more in getting them back. Sea-power operates 
not by erecting an uncrossable parapet of naval fire 
but by cutting (or maintaining) communications 
across the sea. 

No naval man will guarantee immunity from inva- 
sion by: a small force which is prepared to commit 
suicide, but nearly all will promise that the invasion 
shall be on so small a scale that no enemy 
in his senses will attempt it until he has secured 
command of the seas. If the enemy has command 
of an alternative route under the sea, obviously he 
is, for so long as it remains open, independent’ of 
sea-power. What that independence is worth 
depends on circumstances. It is true that a tunnel 
can easily be destroyed, that a hole in the ground is 
an impossible place to debouch from in the face of 
opposition. But one has to think of the psycho- 
logical effect that the existence of this hole would 
have on the mind of our people. Undoubtedly 
they would insist on having powerful batteries com- 
manding the exits from the tunnel and a fairly 
strong force in the immediate neighourhood. If 
these precautions were not to add to the cost of the 
army they would subtract from its strength else- 
where, and that—not so much actual fear of in- 
vasion—is probably at the root of the military 
objection. It is not formidable but it is appreciable, 
and it adds to the burden of the case which the 
advocates have to make out for construction. 

The military objections have been further weak- 
ened by air-power, which has opened an easier 
way into this country than through a tunnel. But 
the aeroplane has also weakened the argument that 
the tunnel would save time for travellers. Those 
who are in such a dreadful hurry can now take an 
aeroplane. As for the argument that crossing the 
Channel makes many people sea-sick, we refuse to 
take it seriously. There is always Mothersill, which 


is cheaper than a tunnel and is guaranteed free 
from strategic or political complications. 

Moreover, there are worse things even than sea- 
sickness, and the atmosphere of a tunnel twenty-one 
miles long might be one of them. A more solid 
argument for the construction of a tunnel is one 
that is rarely mentioned. It is that it would 
diminish the danger of a blockade. The conditions 
of blockade are at present heavily biased against 
an island as compared with a continental Power. 
For the continental Power blockaded at sea may 
have neutral neighbours from which she can con- 
tinue to import by railway, whereas an island Power 
has norailway communications with neutral Powers 
unless there is a tunnel. Due weight should be 
given to this argument. But, after all, the amount 
that we could import by a single ling of railway 
would make precious little difference, and if we 
made not one but a dozen tunnels with double 
pairs of lines in each so that they became a more 
adequate guarantee against the dangers of blockade, 
we should merely increase our dependence on 
France. And at all costs if we were in danger of 
war with a strong naval Power we should have 
to keep France neutral and her price might be high. 
A much easier way of insuring against the 
risks of blockade would be to establish a genuine 
naval understanding with America which might 
keep the Atlantic routes at any rate open to trade 
between the two countries in war time. 

The longer we examine the arguments for and 
against the tunnel the clearer is our conviction that 
the real issue is political and strategical, not com- 
mercial. We doubt very much whether intercourse 
between England and France is greatly impeded 
by the sea-passage, or whether there really are 
people who refuse to cross because the Channel 
might be too fresh, but would be delighted .to 
come by tunnel. Anyone who honestly examines 
his heart will agree that by far the most 
important deterrent from crossing the Channel in a 
ship is the discomfort of the Customs when he 
lands, It is not necessary to build a tunnel to 
diminish this. There is no reason why all hand 
baggage should not be examined in the trains on 
either side; there is certainly plenty of time and 
there ought to be plenty of room too. But these 
are, after all, trifles. The really serious question 
—the answer to which will settle the ques- 
tion of the tunnel one way or the other—is 
this : {Will the construction impair the freedom of 
our military and political dispositions? If the 
answer be No, the tunnel will probably be made 
sooner or later. But if the answer be Yes, the 
tunnel should be opposed even though the com- 
mercial arguments for it were fifty times more 
powerful than they are. 

We have recently emerged from the most 
terrible war in our history, in which we 
were called upon to make greater sacrifices for 
victory than we need have done had we been as 
free to follow our own strategy against the Kaiser 
as we were against Napoleon. More and more are 
we convinced, as the full story of the war is 
revealed, that the entanglements of continental 
strategy served to increase our losses without pro- 
portionate increase of gratitude or prestige. We 
were tied down to the defence of a small area of 
France when we might have rendered equal or 
greater service to the Allies elsewhere at far less 
cost. Is there not a danger that the tunnel will 
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make that entanglement permanent? At present, 
in any future war in which we are engaged on 
the same side as France, it by no means tollows 
that we should again make ourselves responsible 
for the defence of the French side of the Straits. 
But if there were a tunnel would it be possible to 
resist the argument that the other end of the tunnel 
must be defended by our army as though it were 
British soil? And should we not in those circum- 
stances lose our freedom to choose the directions 
on which our strategy should develop and be com- 
mitted to another war on the same lines as the 
last, in which our young men had to pay the 
penalty not only of our own but of the French 
mistakes too? Nor would the consequences be 
military only, or confined to the period of actual 
war. They might also be political and deflect 
the normal course of our peace policy, giving it a 
French bias and subtly undermining the torce and 
independence of our views. These seem to us the 
really serious issues raised by the project of the 
tunnel, and until they are cleared up satisfactorily 
all other arguments are relatively of so little 
importance as hardly to be worth discussion. 


INDIAN REALITIES 


HE Indian situation is obscured by the 
conscientious endeavours of Press  corres- 
pondents to illuminate it. Week after week, 
they record the changes in the attitude of this and 
that group of Indian politicians, and the public here, 
unacquainted with the conditions, is encouraged to 
believe that India, within certain limits, has a 
political life comparable with our own, and that the 
manceuvres are inspired by fixed principles. But in 
essentials there is no change. The political life of 
India remains unreal to a degree almost beyond 
belief. Diarchy was part of an attempt to place 
responsibilities on Indian politicians, but it has done 
nothing of the sort. They know perfectly well that, 
whatever they do, the government of their country 
will in some fashion be carried on, and the most of 
them trade on that knowledge. Seldom do they 
judge of a measure on its merits: usually they regard 
it from the point of view of men eager to demonstrate 
India’s independence. The vote in the Legislature 
is to most of them what money is to a parvenu, 
not so much a means of getting what he really 
wants as a means of showing that he matters. As 
a ‘ gesture,’’ they will obstruct the most obviously 
necessary measure, confident that the power of 
‘* certification ’’ will be used to avert the material 
consequences of its rejection. 

The latest achievement of the Indian moderates is 
the compromise whereby the objective has been 
transformed from complete independence of Great 
Britain to Dominion status in 1929, failing the con- 
cession of which they will go the whole hog with 
the extremists and demand independence in 1930. A 
twelve-month is indeed all that distinguishes 
moderates from extremists. Both sections are 
thoroughly well aware that the conditions of 
Dominion status do not exist, and that absolute 
independence is a dream which, if indulged, would 
speedily become a nightmare. But in Indian politics 
there is little room for the man who merely seeks 
a few sectional reforms; he must clamour for the 
transformation of India’s relation to the Empire 
or be ignored as one without ideals. 

At the end of the annual orgy of political 
conferences there is no evidence that the Indian 
leaders have turned their minds to the two problems 
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neglected by the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme: the 
problem of defence and that of the Native States, 
In logic, Dominion status means the withdrawal of 
the British Army from India and the placing of the 
mainly British-officered Indian Army under 

elected Indian control. Such changes are not 
seriously contemplated by anyone, but we look jn 
vain for any proposals for compromise. Not even 
the troubles in Afghanistan can bring Indian 
politicians to the point of considering how the defence 
of the country can be secured under the Dominion 
status demanded this year or the independence 
which, in the alternative, is to be extorted next year, 
It is tacitly assumed that Great Britain will continue 
to maintain in India forces which shall be available 
for quelling internal disorders consequent op 
policies she has neither initiated nor approved, and 
will do so without guarantee of adequate milj 
supplies or assurance of communications. So also 
it is silently taken for granted that the Native States 
whose compacts are with the British Crown, and 
who deal with the Viceroy as its representative, wil] 
acquiesce meekly in the decisions of a popularly 
elected Indian Government in which they have no 
representation and the members of which belong to 
classes notoriously hostile to them. 

From such day-dreaming there can be only two 
methods of awakening political India. One would 
be frank abandonment of the attempt to give the 
country self-government on a Western model, without 
prejudice to the utilization of Indian talent in the 
higher administrative positions or to the constant 
consultation of Indian opinion. The other would be 
the imposition on Indian shoulders of full 
responsibility. Reaction would certainly produce 
grave discontent, if not rebellion; and the concession 
of complete self-government would be a _ morally 
indefensible gamble with the lives of two hundred 
million peasants who care nothing for self-govern- 
ment and much for good government. Compromise 
there must therefore be, and in one way or another, 
so far as we can see, political India will be led to 
live on in that unreal world in which she is saved 
from the consequences of her actions by a benevolent 
arbitrary power which the reforms were intended 
to make obsolete. 

Before considering what might be done it is 
useful, for a reason that will speedily appear, to 
consider some of the political personalities in the 
India of to-day. If the Indian National Congress, 
a body never representative of more than the 
intellectuals and now only of such of them as 
decline to co-operate with the British, has pledged 
itself to independence in 1930 unless bought off with 
Dominion status in 1929, that is largely due to the 
personal ambition of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. Now 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, like every politician from 
Madras, labours under the disadvantage of being 
unable to depend on a provincial following of red- 
hot zealots. Quite apart from the fact that in 
Madras there is a non-Brahmin party, that 
Presidency is wisely tepid about independence. Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, then, is forced to bid for support 
outside it, and he can win it only by sensational 
methods. It is his business to outbid Mr. Moti Lal 
Nehru, which he has done by trying, with partial 
success, to get the Nehru report shelved. Mr. Moti 
Lal Nehru can usually afford to be fairly reasonable, 
for he has a son, Mr. Jawehar Lal Nehru, who 
indulges in Communist theories. The Bengal leaders 
are under constant compulsion to take a violent line 
on the platform, though they know that in keeping 
their provincial adherents they lose a good many 
potential supporters elsewhere. Mr. Gandhi, who 
was called in to mediate between the advocates of 
immediate and those of _ slightly postponed 
independence, is a selfless and long-enduring man, 
but on the most favourable view a Tolstoy without 
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jus, and positively childish in any practical 

itical issue. 

There are other Indian politicians of some note, 
and certain of them are not deeply implicated in the 
recent decisions on policy; but it may be doubted 
whether there is one who can be expected to 
combine a reasonable programme with leadership 
of a party. The best hope in India now, as for 
years past it has been and for years to come it will 
be, is the placing of certain distinguished Indians 
in positions where they will not be under obligation 
to any of the parties. To be sure, it is not by such 
use of Indian talent that we can prepare the way for 
representative government, but in some degree it 
may make for self-government. As things are, and 
long will be, we cannot take full advantage of the 
ability and loyalty of those Indians who would 
co-operate with the British because they cannot act 
without regard for the shifting political bodies 
which oscillate between sheer sedition and a black- 
mailer’s patience. To say that Great Britain in 
India should get past the politicians to the masses 
js to utter a counsel of perfection. But at least 
Great Britain ought to recognize the total failure 
of Indian parties to produce leaders who have at 
once a workable policy and a dependable following. 
However loud the outcry provoked by such a 
recognition of realities, many of the abler Indian 
political leaders would be at heart grateful for 
deliverance from the necessity of pandering to 
adherents who can be kept only by spouting 
nonsense to them. 


SIR CHARLES HOLMES 


[A speech delivered at the dinner given by some 
of his friends to the retiring Director of the National 
Gallery. The Chairman was Mr, Laurence Binyon.] 


By D. S. 


OLMES is retiring. The public service is 
H losing him; his colleagues are disconsolate ; 

but to himself what we are met to celebrate 
may be in the nature of a gaol-delivery; we are 
grouped about the gates, waiting for the exit of a 
cheerful prisoner. 1 am put up, therefore, not to 
mourn with him as a sad older victim of superan- 
nuation, but as a Hind already Let Loose to welcome 
him into Laxity. I must not, however, paint the 
Wild as too gloriously free. I warn him, and he prob- 
ably knows too well, that it is thickly peopled with the 
well-intentioned, ready to seize upon him for public 
purposes and employ what they will describe as his 
leisure. Enough said: There is no man better gifted 
to fill the vacancy he has earned than the very remark- 
able creature whose friendship we share: his diffi- 
culty will lie in choice. ‘‘ Versatile’ is hardly the 
word for a man who appears to be able to carry on 
two or three activities simultaneously, at high pres- 
sure in all, I can turn, myself, after a fashion, from 
one thing to another, but always with a period of 
sickening for the other occupation before I take it 
up. Holmes can run a gallery with one hand, write 
a book with the other, and paint with what must Le 
athird. In that Indian multiplicity of hands he is like 
our Chairman. It is rumoured that Binyon is able, 
throwing off his week-day burden of all the Orient in 
drawings and prints, to devote his Sunday morn- 
ings steadily to writing poetry. That at least is the 
legend, which I hope he will not destroy. So with 
Holmes. On Sundays he has punctually saved his 
soul with a palette and brushes, and produced pic- 
tures and water-colours as if he had nothing else to 
do. An enviable power ! 


I have been trying to remember the beginnings of 
our acquaintance, towards the end of the ’nineties. A 
first meeting, I think, took place in the Beaufort 
Street rooms of Ricketts and Shannon, whose assistant 
he then was in their publishing venture. But with 
the vivid talk and gestures of Ricketts in the fore- 
ground, I could no more than make out a retiring 
figure at the back. He was a chrysalis in that highly 
educational cocoon. The next meeting I clearly 
remember was on a Sunday morning when I was 
sauntering on a bicycle in the lanes round about East 
Molesey. There was a bend in the road ahead of me, 
and | was puzzled by a round object that kept bobbing 
up above the hedge, and bobbing down. At the turn 
I saw that it belonged to a youth who was advanc- 
ing, or rather prancing, forward, with a curious tip- 
toe movement. I drew level and discovered Holmes, 
engaged thus early upon the ‘ Science of Picture- 
making,’ the use of memory and rough notes on which 
he has been able to depend for his painting. He 
explained that he was looking for a particular com- 
bination of willow and elm or oak for which some 
picture-idea was crying at home. Later that day he 
came and sat under the apple trees of my old little 
Twickenham garden, and we had our first real 
conversation. 

Later still I saw the Science of such Notes prac- 
tised. I was greatly struck by| two canvases at the 
New English Art Club. One of them was based upon 
Old Sarum, the other upon a second subject of Con- 
stable’s, and both were remarkable for their abstract 
design, stripped of detail in form and colour; this, 
be it remembered, ten or a dozen years before the 
annunciation of Post-Impressionism. From that he 
went on to what has been his chief source, bones of 
mountains in the Lake district, with excursions to 
the chimney groves and glag hillocks of Leeds. But 
there also followed the other activities. The book 
on Hokusai revealed one of his adopted fathers-in- 
art, the book on Constable another, and the series 
has gone forward up to that monument among 
gallery handbooks, three volumes on schools of paint- 
ing at Trafalgar Square. Then he was editor of the 
Burlington Magazine; but an editor whose business 
gifts pulled it out of insolvency, as his learning estab- 
lished it in the forefront of scholarly reviews. Later 
still came his official life, first at the National Por- 
trait and then at the National Gallery. 

It has been our English way to rely for the filling 
of such posts on what foreigners would describe as 
the amateur. We have not always done badly, witness 
such records as those of Burton and Doyle. But it 
must appear strange in the countries of Von Bode 
and Friedlander, of Venturi, of Salomon Reinach, that 
our directors should have harps or easels hung upon 
the willow trees, take them down for a spell on holi- 
days, and be absent-minded for their Zion by the 
waters of Babylon. Whether in future we can afford 
thus to depend upon sporadic talent, on luring the 
painter from his paint, or must begin to train our 
officials, as they do elsewhere, even for Sport, it will 
lie with the Museums Commission now sitting to 
determine. Such vexed questions are not ours to-night, 
and it is my part to speak of the unofficial virtues 
of our friend, leaving the Civil Servant to others. 
But on two points which might be overlooked I will 
take leave to touch. One of the additions to the 
Gallery made during Holmes’s term, not of an Old 
Master, but of a new, will certainly stand to his 
credit, whatever may be in dispute; the mosaic stair- 
case landing, by Boris Anrep. To propose and carry 
through that scheme called for a courage and staunch- 
ness that will not be forgotten. On the second point 
I had occasion the other day to speak before the Com- 
mission, namely the valuable work Holmes has done 
in transforming what had been mainly a clerical staff 
into a band of trained scholars. Two of them have 
spoken to-night, and all who know them were already 
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aware of the fine, and even fierce loyalty they bear to 
their chief. There must be something fundamentally 
right about the man who can inspire that sentiment 
in the daily rubs of direction. Nor has that virtue 
been theirs only. Holmes has displayed it in the faith- 
fulness with which, through good and evil report, he 
has stood by the artistic society to which we both 
belong. Others have lightly left it, led by ambition 
or other motives to more fashionable or more paying 
quarters, and small blame to them. Holmes, who 
might very well have been by now among the Presi- 
dent-Possibles of the R.A., has been content to remain 
with his early associates, taking part as effectively 
in counsel as in exhibition. By bad luck I am the 
only member of the Club present to-night, but I am 
sure I speak for all. ; 

Am I painting too absolutely the portrait of an 
Admirable Crichton, and must I search for a touch 
of dark relief to make it human? Well, I will say 
this, that on numerous matters of taste and prefer- 
ence Holmes and | would probably dispute till Dooms- 
day, and Holmes, of course, would be wrong. Till 
Doomsday and beyond; for being of a rather despotic 
temper we should each attempt to sit down in the 
judgment-seat, and be incontinently bundled into cold 
—or rather into warm—storage, there to continue the 
discussion. But I am anticipating again; Eternity 
must wait; at this happy point of Time you are met, 
a very pretty bunch of contemporaries, to drink 
health, prosperity and happiness to a conspicuously 
and variously gifted man. 


THE LITTLE MORE 
By A. A. MILNE 


AM going to air a grievance. I have diagnosed 
] its complaint, and have decided that what it wants 
is air. So air it shall have. 
I wrote a play. (Useless to conceal from you that 
I am of that habit.) The play was produced in 
America, and subsequently published there. Some 
copies of it came over to England a few weeks ago, 
and it seemed to me, looking at them in their pretty 
mauve dresses, that I had solved the problem of 
What to give one’s Aunt at Christmas. So to an 
aunt I sent my play, suitably inscribed. 
But now my grievance must wait for a little, while 
I digress. This matter of giving and receiving 
books, how is one to deal with it? If Keats had sent 
you his collected Odes, you would have lit your pipe 
after dinner and read them through; and then you 
would have sat down at your desk and written to 
him encouragingly, ‘‘ Splendid, my dear fellow, 
splendid. Quite the best thing you have done. 
Stick to it.’’ And Keats would have taken heart, 
and stuck to it. But supposing Johnson had sent 
you his Dictionary? Weeks would go by; you would 
only be up to G; and there would be Jonnson saying 
nervously to himself, ‘‘ He doesn’t like it.’’ Impos- 
sible to leave him in this state of anxiety. You 
would have sent him an immediate acknowledgment, 


followed by a_ succession of interim reports. 
“‘Thanks very much for the dictionary. I am 
eagerly looking forward to reading it.”. . . ‘‘ Dear 


Johnson, I am up to D. First-rate as far as I have 
gone.’’. . . ‘‘ Dear J., just a line to say that I am 
now in the L’s. You do this sort of thing better 
than anybody I know.’’ And so on. Or wouldn’t 
you? Not you. Of course you wouldn’t. You 


would content yourself with that one first letter 
of acknowledgment and thanks, and Johnson would 
never hear from you again. 

How many an author has been fobbed cff thus with 
a ‘‘ Thank you, thank you,”’ or an “‘I am so delighted 
to have it,’’ and never been told properly, as he was 
that only Shakespeare and 


waiting to be told, 
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4éschylus, and perhaps not AEschylus, could 
equalled his master-piece? Sometimes he is 
enough to present his book to the lady in Person 
instead of sending it through the post. Foolish Ser 
now he cannot even hope. She will smile and per 
prettily embarrassed and say, ‘‘Is it really for med 
You are kind,’’ but however he wait, no letter will 
come for him. No word of praise. It is a cop 
(and we only get six free ones, you know) a cas 
thrown away. Surely we should be guarantee4 thous 
six little sops to our vanity. 

But this is a digression, for my aunt (up to a point) 
has the right ideas. She read the play before she 
wrote to thank me for it. She extolled it lavishly 
Up to a point she came out of the ordeal well. 
Indeed, she might have given me a really happy 
breakfast, and sent me to my desk with that sense 
of inspiration and power which only comes upon me 
after violent praise, had she not put in one wro: 
word. She wrote, ‘‘ Your fascinating little play.” 

Little’? ! Why little ’’? It is the ordinary size, 
Three acts, a prologue, six scenes altogether. Longer 
than usual, in fact. Little in theme, perhaps, you 
suggest? On the contrary, the theme is tremendous, 
Speaking as the man who has mangled it, I can sa 
so with confidence. Tremendous. Little,” you 
try again, as the opposite of ‘‘ big ’’; you can hardly, 
my dear sir, expect us to believe that you have 
written a big play? All right, then, I haven’t. But 
permit me to reply that your last book is not to be 
described as ‘‘ immortal,’”’ is it? N-no. And a fair 
‘* opposite ”’ to immortal is ‘‘ perfectly deadly,” isn’t 
it? And do you agree that your last book was 
perfectly deadly? No! Well, then, don’t be silly. 
And tell me again, why “‘ little ’’? 

They all say it, these others who are not writers. 
I wrote a book 8 by 6 (the average is about 7} by 5}), 
and a carpenter, called in to put up some shelves for 
me, looked at it casually and said that it seemed a 
‘* nice little book.’’ I wrote a play with the most 
horrible murder in it, and a doctor told me that it 
was an “interesting little play.’’ Chauffeurs, 
gardeners, lawyers, clergymen, politicians, and stock- 
brokers have all said pleasant things about my 
works; I mean my “‘ little ’’ works, curse them. It 
seems that they cannot mention any example of 
literary art, nor of pictorial art either, I suppose, 
without dragging in a disparaging ‘‘ little.” 
‘* Pretty little picture, isn’t it? Picked it up for a 
couple of guineas. Effective little thing.” 

Little. But, of course, I know why they say it. 
From the beginning of time the world’s workers have 
condescended to the artist, and until the end of time 
so they will do. It is a sub-conscious habit with 
them now. They don’t mean it, bless them. Many 
of them would be proud to say in their drawing-rooms 
or at their clubs that they knew Orpen and Shaw 
quite well. Even if they didn’t. But it is always at 
the back of their minds that ‘‘ these fellows are 
wasting their time when you come to look at it, 
foolin’ around, what? If you see what I mean? I 
mean to say they aren’t working. Though how they 
do it gets over me. S’pose it’s a gift, what? Well, 
after all, it takes all sorts to make a world.’’ I knew 
a Pillar of the Stock Exchange when he was a small 
boy at his preparatory school. I was at Cambridge 
then, and I used to pat his head, or smack it, as 
occasion demanded. No doubt he admired me a good 
deal, for I had achieved something beyond him at the 
moment; manhood. Fifteen years later I came across 
him suddenly in the City. He told me—but, indeed, 
I could see it for myself—that he was a Pillar of the 
Stock Exchange. After we had commented on this 
for some little time, he said kindly, ‘‘ Well, and what 
about you? Still at the scribbling?” I admitted it 
humbly. 

It may be that my sort is particularly a victim of 
such condescensions. It may be that one who writes 
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than tragedy, light verse rather than 
comedy more belittled ’’ than 
age the Gloomsbury School. The fact that in 
pont light verse the author does all the hard work, 
and that in modern serious verse he leaves it all to 
the reader, is a trade secret, unknown to a public 
which still supposes that * Macbeth ” is a bigger 
rformance than ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ; 
So, although authors may have their ‘* little joke 
pe may even from time to time achieve a ‘really 
ood joke,’’ it will never be admitted that one of 
, has given the world a “‘ big joke.” There is 
no such thing. It is only among ourselves, in the 
privacies of the theatre, that we keep our courage up 
by asseverating that this or that line has got a “‘ big 
laugh.”’ But what are two big laughs, ora hundred, 
if they fail to make more than an amusing little play? 
So, friends (and enemies), my New Year’s request to 
is, ‘‘ Spare me your littles.’’ If, after 
ypantainous labour, I bring forth no more than a 
mouse, call it, if you will, a “ ridiculous mouse,’’ but 
not a ‘little mouse.’’ What size do you expect a 
mouse to be? How long do you think an epigram 
should be? How full of blood do you like your 
comedies? Be reasonable. ‘‘ Milne’s new Comedy is 
portentously dull.’’ Thank you. That’s the way to 
talk. ‘‘ Smith’s new Comedy is an amusing little 
trifle.’’ Fool! 


AT A DANCE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T was a private dance, chiefly intended for 
[ess and boys in their late teens and early 

‘twenties, but a few ‘‘ old ’uns,’’ friends of 
the family, were thrown in, and that is how I came 
to be there. I have not been to a dance of this 
kind for years and years. I am not a dancing 
man. When I was a boy I learned to go through 
all the old dances, waltz, two step, lancers, in a 
rough and ready fashion, and now and again I 
went to dances, hot and abashed, and did what I 
could. Then I forgot about dancing. The war 
came, the war went, and everybody began danc- 
ing, but I never bothered to learn all the new 
dances. Recently, however, I have been com- 
pelled to dance a bit, chiefly because we happen 
to have a drawing-room with a slippery parquet 
floor, and a gramophone. Every woman under 
forty who comes to this house insists upon show- 
ing me how to dance. Unfortunately they all 
seem to have different methods themselves, so 
that I never make any progress. I think my 
greatest weakness is that I am not fierce enough. 


- Sometimes they undertake to show me what a 


competent male is expected to do in this dancing, 
and then I find myself very firmly grasped and 
yanked round the room in a most astonishing 
manner. ‘‘ There!’ they gasp. ‘‘ Thank you!”’ 
I gasp back at them. But I never find I can do 
it myself. The fact is—to be quite candid—l 
cannot escape from the feeling that it is all rather 
indelicate. I am too shy to handle a succession 
of strange women in this fashion. No doubt if 
I were filled up with liquor and then loosed among 
the girls of Shanghai or San Francisco, or some 
other remote place, I could act the part of a real 
he-man dancer tolerably well. " 
The result is that now, in the dancing world, 
I am neither fish nor flesh. ‘‘ I don’t really,” 
I reply. ‘‘ I’m the worst dancer in the world.” 


They take this for modesty (though why they 
should I cannot imagine, for I give no indication 
in other matters that I am afflicted by modesty) 
and insist upon my dancing. Then they learn that 
I was speaking the truth. A girl at the dance the 
other night did not believe me when I told her 
how bad I was, but after we had struggled and 
bumped round the room a few times, | watched 
the discovery of my solid veracity—one of my 
most marked traits—dawning hideously upon her. 
I noticed her once or twice later in the evening, 
secure in the arms of graceful and dashing 
youths, and there was then a look of seraphic 
bliss on her face. Probably she would never have 
realized what bliss there was on these heights if 
it had not been for me. But I steadfastly refused 
to have anything to do with such girls again dur- 
ing the dance, and when I was pressed into ser- 
vice—which happened about once every half-hour 
or so—I contrived to find partners among nice 
jolly incompetent women of my own age, who 
regarded a bumping progress round the room as 
a bit of a lark—bless them! Not for me those 
solemn young high priestesses of the cult. 

And how solemn they are, the dancing 
youngsters! When I arrived, the dance could not 
have been going on for more than about a quarter 
of an hour, and the very first thing that surprised 
me was the fact that they were all at it even then, 
and indeed looked as if they had been dancing 
away for hours. There was something so curiously 
purposeful about these girls and boys. They had 
gone there to dance, and so they danced, probably 
beginning within two minutes of their arrival. 
Now in my time—and yours too, I suppose, for 
nobody under thirty ever reads anything I write 
—we should never have dreamt of setting to work 
with such brisk efficiency. We chatted; we 
grinned in corners; we looked stealthily at the 
girls; we hung about; we waited for inspiration. 
There was none of this nonsense about these 
bright young post-war beings. They were not 
people who “‘ did a bit of ” dancing: they were 
dancers; and if they had been conscientious pro- 
fessionals, paid by the hour, they could not have 
danced more often nor harder. 

Most of them danced very well, too. Even I 
could see that. The youths, even the young 
boys, all danced seriously. They were clearly as 
anxious to be good dancers as they were to be 
good cricketers or lawn tennis players. Nothing, 
not even the most startling list of figures about 
dance-halls and cabarets and night clubs, could 
better illustrate the progress that dancing has 
made in the world than the attitude of those boys. 
Before the war the ordinary boy had no par- 
ticular desire to dance, and would have regarded 
with contempt any other boy who took dancing 
seriously and tried to improve his steps just as 
he had tried to improve his batting and bowling. 
We were oafs in those days. I do not know, but 
nevertheless I am almost certain that very young 
men and boys these days have a genuine admira- 
tion for the fellows who dance better than them- 
selves. There was nothing oafish about the youths 
I saw the other night. On the other hand, there 
was no suggestion of gaiety, high spirits. They 
were enjoying themselves—that was obvious—but 
they were not in heaven for an hour or two. No, 
they were simply serious practitioners. If they 
felt there was anything glamorous about the occa- 
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sion, they were successful in hiding any trace of 
the feeling. They were there, on solid ground, 
on this earth, having a good night’s dancing. I 
do not think we were ever like that. I fancy we 
used to waver on these occasions between misery 
and joy, never touched solid ground, but shot 
from hell to heaven. At one minute a dance was 
all a stupid business and we cursed ourselves for 
consenting to go. At the next minute—though it 
was a rare next minute—the whole thing was 
transformed by some sudden intoxication in the 
blood, and had all the glamour of a happy dream. 
Perhaps there is here all the difference between 
two generations, two worlds—with a crumbling 
trench between them. 

I noticed a further difference. When I was in 
my late teens, girls liked dancing and boys did 
not, but nevertheless, at the actual dances, the 
girls—or at least, those with any pretensions to 
good looks—queened it over us. We always felt 
that it was a vast piece of condescension on their 
part to dance with us at all. We were honoured 
by their notice. A smile or two—and we began 
to lose our heads. All that has gone. Now, it 
seems to me, the boys have the upper hand. It 

. is they who are courted by the girls. If, at their 
age, I had had so many pretty eager creatures 
sighing for a dance with me, I do not know what 
would have happened to me, so completely would 
my head have been turned. But these youths of 
to-day accept these attentions from the other sex 
with a cool complacency that is almost godlike. 
It is only—their attitude declares—what a fellow 
must expect, and of course one must have girls 
to dance with. 

The most godlike of all the young gentle- 
men at the dance, the other night, was one 
I found myself calling The Olympian. He was up 
at Oxford—and at the most Olympian college— 
and might have been twenty or twenty-one. His 
hair was thick and fair, his eyes bright and 
impudent, and his dancing—well, I do not really 
know what his dancing was, except that it was 
the kind that all the young girls there obviously 
preferred. They adored him. You could see them 
brightening at his approach and fading out again 
when he had passed them. I must do him the 
justice to observe that, unlike most gods, he 
appeared to distribute his favours impartially. It 
is terrible to think that he had the power to 
wreck a friendship (begun in the fourth form, 
and wonderfully carried on right through the 
sixth, and out at the other end) with a nod and 
a smile. So strong was the atmosphere of adora- 
tion that had been created all round him that I 
began to be affected by it a little myself; and I 
honestly believe I should have been flattered if 
The Olympian had spoken to me. The last time 
I saw him he was in the hall, and about three 
girls were imploring him to stay a little longer 
and dance with them or their friends. But no, 
he had to look in at some other dance, and off 
he went, with a captivating little swagger, 
followed by an admiring friend, into the night, 
where (though he does not know it yet) there 
are waiting such things as mortgages, bank 
managers, income-tax officials, wrinkles, baldness, 
a paunch, hardening of the arteries, the twilight 
of the gods. And I say this sadly, and without 
the malicious satisfaction born of envy. 

But before I went I caught sight of some of 
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those young people sitting on the stairs, | had 
not thought them capable of such a thing. jy 
the evidence pointed to the stairs having been 
long forgotten as a sitting-out place. “ Why » 
I told myself excitedly, * they'll be falling in 
love next! ’’ And I blessed them under m 
breath as I passed, out of that rich patriarcha 
store of kindly sentiment that properly belongs 
to. a man born as long ago as 1894. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturpay REvigew welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike pe 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


SIR,—Mr. Macquisten’s proposals seem to be open 
to the following criticisms. 

He assumes that road traffic is bound to increase in 
the future to the same extent as in the past. This does 
not follow. A large proportion of the private cars on 
the roads at week-ends and at holiday times are occu- 
pied by people who are merely ‘‘ going for a motor 
ride.” There is no reason why they should not tire 
of this form of amusement as their fathers tired of 
cycling and roller skating. The fact that this amuse- 
ment is popular has supplied the Road Fund with large 
sums of money, and to cope with pleasure traffic the 
roads have been improved by the expenditure of large 
sums by the ratepayers. Commercial motor owners, 
carrying goods and passengers, have} taken advantage 
of these improved roads, and are able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the railways on long journeys. They are 
subsidized by the pleasure motorist and the ratepayer. 
Should purely pleasure motoring decline in popu- 
larity, or the cost of road making and maintenance be 
fairly charged to commercial motor owners, this long- 
distance traffic would decline. 

A great deal of motor traffic to-day may be con- 
sidered to bei fictitious, but local services of omnibuses 
which connect towns not adequately joined by existing 
railways are genuine, and would survive in any circum- 
stances, although possibly the fares charged would be 
higher than at present. But assuming that Mr. 
Macquisten is right, and that the road traffic will in 
fact continue to increase, then the only railway tracks 
that would be of any use to it would be the great 
main lines radiating from London and the larger cities. 
Unless something quite unforeseen happens, it is 
impossible to imagine these tracks being converted 
into toll roads. 

As to the minor branch lines, which to-day fail to 
pay their way, it will be found that in most cases, they 
serve decaying country towns. Where this is so, the 
existing roads in such localities are sufficient to carry the 
motor traffic, and passenger and goods carriers would 
not pay toll for the use of the converted railway tracks. 
It would be interesting if Mr. Macquisten would study 
the map and suggest some suitable branch lines which 
it might pay to convert into toll roads. 

I am, etc., 
SISLEY 

48 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.1 


SIR,—Mr. Macquisten’s suggestion that railway 
companies should strip the rails from some of their 
branch cross-country tracks and open them as toll 
roads is interesting. 

For many years the Automobile Association has. con- 
sistently urged the abolition of existing tolls on our 
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d, in my opinion, the suggestion is undesir- 
gers om in point of view of the road user and 
those who are under a statutory obligation to carry 
passengers and goods by rail. 

I am, etc., 
STENsOoN COOKE 


The Automobile Association, 
Fanum House, New Coventry Street, W.1 


THE PANEL DOCTOR 


SIR,—Doctors are not as a rule a vociferous race 
‘ and in lay journals at least one looks in vain for 
any considered or authentic expression of the point 
of view of that much maligned individual the Panel 

Doctor. But for the impact of the altogether friendly 
letter of your correspondent, Dr. E. Graham Little, 
as well as the article entitled ‘ Panel Doctoring,’ one 
might have hardly been tempted to break through the 
traditional reserve of the species. However seemly 
and proper it may be to voice one’s plaints in the 
so-to-speak domestic privacy of the professional 
journals, one hesitates to ventilate either one’s virtues 
or one’s grievances in prints addressed to a larger 
and perhaps less comprehending public. Several 
factors contribute to the adoption, or should one say 
the acceptance, of such an attitude; but the measure 
of publicity implied in the very term ‘‘ Panel Doctor,”’ 
however generally distasteful to those concerned, 
involves all the greater necessity for putting their 
case adequately before the public. 

One cannot be too grateful to your two contributors, 
therefore, for their sympathetic interpretation of the 
position and especially for their translation of its 
difficulties into a vernacular which is as cogent as it 
is unambiguous. If I venture to contribute to the 
discussion it will be rather in the way of amplification 
than of emendation, and though the opinions to be 
expressed are necessarily personal to the writer it is 
hoped and believed that they are fairly representative. 

One could wish that the concluding paragraph of 
Dr. E. Graham Little’s letter: ‘‘ The general 
practitioner finds himself constantly circumscribed by 
antiquated lay notions and stupid regulations and 
criticisms . . . . and I also think that a very large 
section of public opinion resents interference with 
professional liberty by persons entirely ignorant of 
medicine,’ could be printed for just one day in every 
journal in the land. As a true expression of both 
professional and public opinion it lacks nothing in 
definiteness and could hardly be bettered. The truth 
is that from the very genesis of the Insurance Act, 
the doctors in the exercise of their professional 
functions have been continually hampered, thwarted, 
and opposed. 

That one of your contributors attributes the blame 
to the Approved Societies, and the other, vaguely and 
generally, to administrative rigidity matters not a 
jt—in the main contention they are agreed. 
Although, too, the bearing-rein of bureaucratic control 
can be depended upon to stifle the most enthusiastic 
efforts, the consensus of opinion among Panel Doctors 
themselves is that it is the Approved Societies who 
provide the real Diabolus ex machina. 

_ The current controversy as to the alleged alarming 
increase in the expenditure on sickness benefit pro- 
vides a case in point. (Sickness benefit, it should be 
explained to the uninitiated, is the weekly payment 
made to insured persons who are incapacitated by 
sickness or accident.) It seems that during the last 
few years, in order to provide for this increased 
expenditure, the funds of the Approved Societies have 
been encroached upon; in other words, the comfortable 
surplus which formerly accrued to them has not been 
forthcoming. As the insured person’s entitlement to 
sickness benefit depends upon the doctor’s certificate 
of unfitness, what more natural than to put the whole 
upon that poor misguided individual? It 


follows, then, that the Panel Doctors, individually and 
collectively, are being abjured, cajoled, and threatened 
with all kinds of pains and penalties with a view to 
the curtailment of the said expenditure. It is 
pleasantly suggested, inter alia, that he has been 
in the habit of certifying sickness where none existed 
and that not in isolated instances but largely and 
wholesale, and:that if this sort of thing does not 
cease something very disagreeable will shortly happen 
to him (the Panel Doctor). Faced with this ultimatum 
the Panel Doctor, hereinafter to be referrei to shortly 
as the P. D., is reminded of certain facts. 

It occurs to him, for instance, that the alleged 
abnormal sickness rate implies inevitably the existence 
of a normal one, and it is interesting to speculate 
as to how such could be arrived at. The Insurance 
Act came into operation in January, 1913. Followed 
then a period of about a year and a half during which 
its provisions were only tentatively utilized. Then 
came the social upheaval of the war, with a large 
part of the potential beneficiaries away on active 
service. During this period ani the boom ‘years 
which immediately followed, money was plentiful 
and people ‘‘ paid for their medicine ’”’ in preference 
to patronizing the P. D. Afterwards came the slump 
in trade and the widespread unemployment which not 
only was but still is. Apart from the direct effect 
of this with its concomitant physical privation upon 
the national health, the indirect and psychological effect 
of anxiety and depression would, one would su x 
be sufficiently obvious to the least reflective. Add 
to that the increasing popularity of the Panel system 
so that more and more are now availing themselves of 
its provisions and privileges. 

In the light of these considerations it would be 
interesting to know upon what basis of computation 
the authorities have arrived at the conclusion that 
the present sickness rate is artificially inflated. And 
especially and above all, why (if proven) the chief 
blame for such a condition of affairs should rest upon 
the P. D. 

I have dealt in detail with one particular aspect 
of the P. D.’s difficulties partly because it happens to 
be the most topical and clamant, but mostly because 
it provides such an illuminating example of the sort 
of treatment which is habitually meted out to him. 

I am, etc., 


** A PaneL Doctor SINCE 1913 ” 


SIR,—I appreciate Dr. Graham Little’s flattering 
comment on my article of November 24, and I would 
like to assure him that space alone prevents me from 
dwelling on the particular aspect of insurance prac- 
tice with which his letter deals. I agree with him 
that the restrictions and limitations imposed on Panel 
Doctors are quite as often hostile to, as protective of, 
the public interest. No more astounding exposure 
of the spirit which marks the administration of medical 
benefit under the Insurance Act could be found than 
in the semi-official circular letter sent out to every 
chemist’ in London by the Pharmaceutical Committee 
for the county. Here are one or two extracts: 


Whenever opportunity offers, tactfully suggest economies in 
prescribing to your doctors, 

Report to the Secretary all the cases you have of regular 
health-insurance drug-takers, giving name of patient and 
doctor. 


Do not forget that economy is absolutely necessary if 
chemists are to maintain their rate of payment. Money saved 
now remains in the Drug Fund for distribution to chemists, 


Only last week I saw a letter sent by an officer of 
the Ministry of Health calling upon a Panel Doctor 
to explain why he had on several occasions prescribed 
tablets for insured patients when pills of similar com- 
position might have been ordered; and why the cost 
of the surgical dressings prescribed amounted to 
nearly one-sixth of his outlay in drugs. 
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Irritating though these things be, and damaging 
as they certainly are to the moral of the service, I 
still feel that the panel system represents a very great 
advance on the state of affairs which it displaced. Its 
faults are curable and its limitations removable. 

I am, etc., 
oe Qu AERO ” 
[Many letters are held over.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
SACRED AND PROFANE PANTO 


By Ivor BROWN 


Cinderella. Children’s Theatre. Endell 
Street. 

Beauty and the Beast. 
Lyceum Theatre. 


The Last Hour. By Charles Bennett. 
QO F all inclusive terms there is surely none so 


By Margaret Carter. 
By Walter and Frederick Melville. 
Comedy Theatre. 


vague and so unhelpful as ‘‘ the children.” At 

Christmas time we hear people bleating that 
‘“‘ the children ” will like this or that; by this phrase 
they appear to mean all the human young from the 
age of plasticene to that of puberty. In any case the 
whole business of selecting plays ‘‘ for the children ” 
is largely humbug. The parents impose upon the 
young, who are fortunately omnivorous in the matter 
of entertainment, such shows as age deems toothsome. 
Hence the eternal triumph of ‘ Peter Pan,’ which is the 
perfect salute to genteel motherhood and, in my 
opinion, a preposterous dish of sweets to put before 
the eager appetite of a schoolboy. I remember bang- 
ing half-a-crown on it myself when I was still in statu 
pup., and I never thought thirty pieces of copper worse 
spent. I dare say I am a bad subject for Barrie. I 
have always preferred men to ghosts and facts to 
fairies. | Shakespeare’s genius can just get me on 
nodding terms with a boggart and make me almost 
civil to a sprite. But when a professional sentimen- 
talist starts to make fairyland safe for suburbia, then 
I must beg to be excused. 

In this I believe myself to be authentically childlike. 
I refuse to make the error of generalizing about ‘ the 
children,” but I can strongly suspect that the majority 
of the nursery population only puts up with fairies out 
of courtesy to its elders. My own observation as a 
compulsory playgoer at Christmas gives me an unshak- 
able belief in the natural and pleasing materialism of 
the fairly young. Their real friend at Christmas is 
he who gets slapped; they like to see pies as big as 
limousines and men being pushed into them. Note 
that I said the fairly young. For the very young the 
illusion of slap-stick is sometimes too terrifying. One 
sees little girls sitting in a strained agony because they 
think that the Dame’s school is really a temple of 
flagellation or that Buttons will never come out of the 
kitchen alive. That is why there can be no Satisfac- 
tory show for a big family excursion. A big boy’s 
punch is a little girl’s poison. That also is why it 
is impossible to write a pantomime which will please 
all family parties. 

At the Children’s Theatre there is panto pure and 
undefiled. Cinderella without Buttons! It is like 
turkey without stuffing or sausage. The baron, it is 
true, has a servitor called Choddles, who sings a stave 
and leads the antic dance. But I am a traditionalist 
and make no secret of wanting the fat boy whose well- 
matured paunch under a carroty wig is bursting the 
livery of baronial toil. I prefer the ugly sisters to be 
lank, lean males who have as nice a taste in pickles 
and stout as in petticoats and silks. I am, I submit, 
a child in these matters, but I am not the only child, 
and I think that Miss Margaret Carter, who has 
written this chaste ‘ Cinderella’ as a straight piece of 
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fairy-tale-telling, will really delight all the little girjs 
who are made nervous by the assault and ante of 
too physical a clowning. She will, of course pe 
all children taken to the theatre because a sto: 
always satisfies. But there is a difference between 
this moderate satisfaction and bliss unqualified and 
it was quite plain to me that what gave most rapture 
to the small boys of the school-treat who were m 
stall-mates was (a) any kind of corporal violence. (i 
any allusion to food. Verbal jesting may have passed 
quietly over them or quietly into them; it stirred no 
reaction. But the mention of suet-pudding put the 
house in a roar and the first big laugh of the after. 
noon did not come until the Prince caught the Chan. 
cellor a rap on the rump. At the same time the 
little girls evidently loved the godmother, not for 
what she was but for what she carried with her: a 
good parade of tinsel is worth more than Titania hee. 
self. Fairies are as fairies give. 

Therefore I keenly recommend the Children’s 
Theatre for some of the children; it is the proper 
entertainment for all such as are likely to flinch 
before the furious knockabout of the Boganny Troupe 
at the Lyceum and to yawn at the floral immensities 
of ballet and transformation scene. Miss Carter takes 
her songs from history and the nursery more than 
from the Palace and the Empire, and she has the 
sense to keep them short. At the same time, for the 
growing boy, who can only be knocked all of a heap 
metaphorically if his clown will consent to similar 
actualities on the stage, this form of austere panto- 
mime, with its cultivated production by Mr. Geoffrey 
Wincott, its jolly dwarf scenic invention, and its coach 
and kingdom in cardboard and curtain, will be deficient 
in red corpuscles. Lead him rather to the Lyceum, 
where Mr. Dick Tubb is as droll a miss as ever sought 
poise in physical jerks and did good among the girl- 
guides, while Mr. Ernie Mayne exploits abdominal 
humours and rolls the eye of appetite over the pros- 
pect of Alsatian beauty and Lancashire hot-pot. 
Undoubtedly, however, his song about the latter was 
far inferior to the food-songs contributed by competi- 
tors in a recent competition in this paper. And there 
we reach a great weakness of the modern pantomime 
of] the profane, as opposed to the austere, type. They 
do not bang the songs across with any conviction. 
One reason is, I suppose, that the new songs have 
such whiny-piny airs, whereas the old had usually a 
grand processional rhythm and made you want to go 
prancing along the promenade or down the pier. The 
poor principal boy cannot really slap her thigh with 
the cordial crack we knew of old, because she is only 
going to moan something about Hawaii instead of 
inviting us in march-time to be lads of London village. 

The Eton-jacket public will find plenty to rejoice 
over at the Lyceum, where pantomime reappears with 
its full complement of camp-followers, including the 
two-man-power horse and the juggler whose bald pate 
is a veritable cistern from which to discharge smoke 
or water. For those who are half-way between the 
simple juvenile acceptance of pantomime and the 
adult’s self-conscious savouring of its grandiose 
absurdities the Comedy Theatre offers a good bargain 
in assorted criminalities. Dartmoor is obliging terrain; 
to Mr. Phillpotts it offers aphoristic oafs and chaw- 
bacons, who provide rural editions of La Roche- 
foucauld ; to all and sundry, including Mr. Galsworthy, 
it offers convicts on the run. To Mr. Charles Bennett 
it also yields guttural diplomats endeavouring to con- 
ceal death-ray projectors in village tap-rooms and 
incinerating with this levin from the laboratory the 
troublesome members of their own staff or of the 
enemy police. In a world where Mr. Edgar Wallace 
sets the pace Mr. Bennett can keep the leader in sight 
and I regard his piece as more tolerable nonsense for 
a night-out than even ‘‘ The Squeaker.” His last act 
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is a fine accumulation of ordeals by gun, rope and fire, 
and the company, its two teams notably led by Mr. 
Franklyn Dyall and Mr. Lawrence Anderson, acts with 
the glove off the hand and the foot on the gas; that 
is, if you like to call it acting. At any rate, ic pre- 
sents with gusto a pyrotechnical charade and celebrates 
the season of peace and goodwill with as hearty a 
medley of arson, treason, malice, and murder as the 
Lower Fourth could possibly desire. 


MUSIC 


THE CRITIC’S DISCONTENT 
at W ELL, thank goodness, that’s over any 


How many diurnal critics of music must 

have given, mute or vocal, expression to 
that thought! And how wrong of them tq 
think so! Lucky fellows, you imagine them, 
with nothing to do but sit and listen to delight- 
ful music, enjoying night after night the art 
they love, hearing all sorts of interesting things—for 
nothing, too, and getting paid for it. | What a delight- 
ful, easy life! Especially, when you come tq think of 
it, as most of them write all about it beforehand and 
then just look in to see that the concert does take 
place—or, perhaps, don’t even do that, but go off to 
plays or pictures, or those dreadful night-clubs, or 
whatever other amusements you particularly fancy 
yourself. Ingrates, you say; they should be sorry that 
they won’t hear any pretty music for a fortnight. 

You, O wise and envious reader, go to the concerts 
you choose, and, to judge by the empty seats, you do 
not choose often. You do not go to hear the vain 
singer give his first recital, nor Miss Chitterling’s ten- 
tative performances of Chopin’s Sonata in B minor and 
the Symphonic Studies by Schumann. Because you do 
not go, I called you wise. Nor do you, having leniently 
toldnomore than half the truth about them, receive ten 
pages of abuse at your ‘‘ vindictive ” criticism, coupled 
with complaints that you have left before the end. 
Perhaps you do not know that an unfavourable criticism 
is dictated always by malice and that the only fair 
critics are those who praise. It matters not that the 
damning critic may know nothing personally of the 
recitalist ; he is a blend of incompetence and spite. For 
there are always possibilities of extracting from what 
others have said—if only in the Parish Magazine of 
Little Wenlock—words of praise, which prove his 
ignorance. 

Why not, you say, be kind? There you hit upon the 
nail. But to whom should the critic be kind? He is, 
in a manner of speaking, in the pay of the public which 
reads his newspaper ; he is their representative, sent to 
tell them about what they have heard or whether it is 
worth while their going to hear it on another occasion. 
Should he not, rather, be kind to his public, who are 
many, than to the, recitalist, who is one? Has he not, 
indeed, a duty to warn them to keep away? It is the 
more important that he should tell the truth, at the 
risk of hurting feelings, because if he lies his lies will 
be extracted and reprinted and circulated upon posters 
and handbills from America to Australia, where they 
pay exaggerated attention to the utterances—so often, 
in the nature of things, swiftly made and ill-considered 
—of the criticisms in London journals. 

I have said that, perhaps, you are right when you 
protest that we should not say, ‘‘ Thank goodness !” 
But if you are right, we are not necessarily wrong. 
Someone or something else may be wrong. We should 
not be heartily glad—at least, no more glad than a 
natural man is at the prospect of a brief holiday from 
his daily work—that the concert-season is over. We 
should not be sick of it. That we are sickened shows 


that something is wrong. I suggest that this some- 
thing is not in ourselves, is not a matter for correction 
by a liver-pill but is a fault in the present condition 
of music and of concert-giving. 

Looking back over the past year, I can remember 
no new work which has given me, as a musician, a 
pleasure comparable to that which I have had, as, in 
my humble way, a student of literature from the prose 
of Mr. Strachey, or of Mrs. Woolf—nothing, that I 
desire impatiently to hear again, as I wish to re-read 
‘ Orlando’ and ‘ Elizabeth and Essex.’ Nothing, at 
all, except a symphonic poem by Sibelius, a man of 
more than seventy. If there is great music being 
written, we hear singularly little of it in London, and 
the last great event beyond Sibelius was the first per- 
formance of Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus’ more 
than a year ago. 

What, then, are we given? A Wagner concert con- 
ducted by Mr. Coates; a half-baked performance of 
an oratorio by Handel, under Sir Thomas Beecham; 
and innumerable repetitions of Symphonies by 
Beethoven, Brahms and Schubert. Some of these 
things are good in themselves, though the actual per- 
formances of them have rarely reached a standard of 
which we may be proud; but does it never. 
occur to the arrangers of orchestral programmes 
that audiences do not always want the same 
fare? Salmon is a_ great fish and partridge 
a fine bird, but toujours perdrix sickens the 
appetite. Imagine Messrs. Smith, Boots and Mudie 
supplying their subscribers with nothing more up to 
date than Shakespeare, Sterne and Hardy. It is said 
that when the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra’s pro- 
grammes were originally framed, Herr Firtwangler 
included in them one of Bruckner’s Symphonies. But, 
said the London concert-agent, nobody here knows 
anything about Bruckner; that will not do, put in a 
Symphony by Beethoven instead. 

Then there are the recitals; some twenty of them 
a week! At, perhaps, two of them in each week one 
may, if one is lucky, hear good music worthily per- 
formed. The rest are a means of advertising teachers 
of music and singers, who are about to go abroad 
(‘* prior to a tour in, etc.,’’ as the agents say), or are 
the outcome of a mistaken vanity. With their mis- 
printed programmes, their dozens of expensive 
bouquets, their insincere applause, and their complete 
lack of musical intelligence, these affairs are enough 
to turn the most hardened critic peevish and send him 
away disgusted before the end. Why should a man, 
who is by his very fitness to be a critic of music especi- 
ally sensitive, endure to the end? The injured con- 
cert-giver imagines an injustice, but he may be assured 
that in one song or in one pianoforte piece he has dis- 
played once and for all his technical and musical short- 
comings to any practised ear. So why should the ear 
remain to be outraged beyond what is necessary to 
confirm judgment? Therefore I say again, ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, it is over!” 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—149 


Set sy GERALD BARRY 


A. We offer a first prize of Two Guineas and 
a second prize of Half a Guinea for a rendering of 
Robert Burns’s poem ‘ To a Mouse: On turning her 
up in her nest with the Plough’ in the manner of 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe. 


B. Hounds met on New Year’s Day on Broad 
Halfpenny Down, Winchester, where a _ cricket 
match was in progress between Mr. J. C. Squire’s 
Invalids and the Hampshire Esquimaux. We offer 
a first prize of One Guinea and a second prize of 
Half a Guinea for an epitaph in not more than 4 lines 
of verse on a foxhound killed by a cricket ball. 
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RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 149a, 
or LITERARY 149). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 14. The results will be announced 
in the issue of January 19. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 147 
Set spy ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an account of a 
dart match at the Blue Lion, written in not more than 
fifteen heroic couplets. 


B. A miracle of science projects Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Podsnap, Mr. Micawber, Jane Austen, Henry James, 
and Robert Browning into a modern drawing-room 
where they listen-in to Miss Sitwell reading her 
poems. A First Prize of One Guinea and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea are offered for a set of com- 
ments made by the listeners at the conclusion. No 
comment may be of more than one sentence. Phrases 
which they have used in the past may be offered, if 
the reference is supplied. 


REPORT FROM MR. BERTRAM 

147A. I cannot hold myself altogether responsible 
for the poor results of these competitions. I am sure 
that they were within the scope of competitors; and 
the small number of entries combines with the lack 
of quality to convince me that Christmas is the 
principal delinquent. I was particularly disappointed 
to find that the good old English game of darts is so 
little known. No one showed the most elementary 
knowledge of its rules, and I had hoped for an exposi- 
tion of its subtleties. Valimus, whom I recommend 
for the First Prize, has written a neat and witty 
poem. My only objection is to the ‘‘ slow arithmetic.”’ 
If other villages are like mine this is most inaccurately 
observed. I cannot recommend any entrant for a 
Second Prize; Major Brawn deserves honourable 
mention. 


THE WINNING POEM 


Lo! where mine host purveys his vaunted wine 
Beneath the rampant Leo’s azure sign 

A smoky comfort crowns the busy day, 

And men who came to drink remain to play. 
The nimble coin their sportive lot decides, 
And each to each they form th’ opposing sides; 
In mock attack, and petty lines array’d, 

They move to war, with mimick fear afraid. 

A breathless wonder stills the vinous din— 
Which side will lose, and which the warfare win; 
This way and that the doubtful issue sways 

And cries of blame confuse the peals of praise. 
With eager eyes the rival captains stare 

To watch the feather’d javelins cleave the air ; 
Oft on the target’s yielding face they scan 
What miss condemns, what hit proclaims the man. 
In slow arithmetick they count the score, 

And out of less are fain to reckon more. 

At last with painful toil the records done, 

The losers envy what the victors won; 

No longer now the air with sport is rent, 
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But torn with oaths, and split with argument, 


They wage a war, who first had striv’n in 
And words for darts in jealous anger aim. 
But lo! in drink the wordy warfare ends, 
And sudden foes are on a sudden friends. 
Mine host at length to mark the legal night 
Turns out at once the players and the light; 
And leaves where in the smoke they swore and 
Their darts a memory, their oaths a shade. 


Vacinus 


game, 


play’ 


147B. The results of this competition were Sadly 
below the usual standard. One competitor makes Mr 
Podsnap say, ‘‘ Dear lady how immensely thrilling,” 
There were other suggestions hardly less incredible 
I chose characters who are well known and of marked 
individuality of outlook and speech; I remember 
getting excellent results with Mr. Micawber some time 
ago, and Henry James produced as good parodies as 
we have ever had, in a competition set, I think, 
Mr. Pope. I recommend that no First Prize be awarded 
and that Charles G. Box receive a Second Prize. 


James Hall was happy in applying certain phrases, 
and he also wins a Second Prize. Muriel M. Malvern 
deserves an honourable mention. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES. 
I 


Mr. Henry James was the first to break the silence that 
ensued. ‘‘ The form of this ‘ Prelude to a Fairy Tale,’” he 
observed, ‘ exhibiting as it does, a blend of the lyrical and the 
narrative, would, perhaps, seem to demand developments—there 
being no close or fixed measure in the reach of a development 
(which, in some cases, seems superfluous,* and, in others, repre- 
sents the whole sense of the matter) such as would, possibly, 
have clarified, in some degree, certain obscurities in the poem.” 

** Obscurities !’’ replied Mr. Robert Browning, ‘‘ obscurities! 
—utterly and entirely unintelligible !’’ Then, in an undertone, “ | 
must look to my laurels!” 

** Ay, sir,’’ said Dr. Johnson, “‘ if the clearness of a water- 
fall requires elucidation from the clearness of wistaria,* if 
violets bud like triolets,t apparently to suit the exigencies of 
rhyme, if the pink of a candle is an aid to our understanding the 
pink of a rosebud,§ if the softness of young blades of corn can 
make us more adequately realize the softness of! water,{ Miss 
Sitwell presumes in her audience an inability to grasp the 
simplest things which is incompatible with any presumed ability 
to understand the unintelligible.” 

‘*T am now able,’’ quietly remarked Miss Jane Austen, “ fully 
to appreciate the persual of a notice in £ Who’s Who,’ in which 
Miss Sitwell mentions her aim at the avoidance of the sense 
of humour, and to congratulate her on her entire success in 
her aim.”’ 

** Untoward circumstances,’’ said Mr. Micawber, with a hardly 
perceptible quiver of his left eyelid, ‘‘ untoward domestic circum- 
stances have necessitated the disposal of my valuable library, so 
that I must own to some little want of practice in following the 
flights of the Poetic Muse; but though like my friend Mr. 
Browning, I was, I regret to say, unable to extract any intel- 
ligible idea, I listened to the end, hoping that one would 
turn up.” 

‘* Perhaps none of you are aware,’’ interposed Mr, Podsnap, 
“that Miss Sitwell is the daughter of Sir George Sitwell, Baronet, 
and therefore,’’? continued Mr. Podsnap, flushing to the roots 
of his hair-brushes, ‘* that to criticize hen poetry is to attack the 
aristocracy, as though they couldn’t write poetry if they have 
a mind to.’’ Cuartes G. Box 


II 


Dr. Johnson: Among the innumerable poems of the same 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which they need to fear 
a comparison, (Lives—Tickell). 

Mr. Podsnap: No! Never with my consent. Not English! 
(O.M.F. Chap, XI). 

Mr, Micawber: There have been periods of my life when 
it has been requisite that I should pause . . . when it has been 
necessary that I should fall back . . . The present is one of those 
momentous stages in the life of man. (D.C.—Chap. XXVII). 

Jane Austen: Really, Miss Sitwell puzzles me exceedingly. 

Henry James (aside—preparing to depart): There is a luxury 
in the knowledge that one may come and go without being 
noticed. (Essay on London.) 

Robert Browning : 

Where must I place you? . . . Shall I ever work again— 

Get fairly into my old ways again? (Pippa Passes II.) 

James Hatt 


* Some of the phraseology here is reproduced from the begin- 
ning of the Preface to ‘ The Author of Beltraffio.’ 
+ Prelude, Verse 1. § v. 25 4 ‘Ondines,’ in the same poem. 
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BACK NUMBERS—CVI 


ther week I dealt with Max as a Saturday 

oda and now I take his predecessor 

G. B. S. in the same capacity. Obviously, 

both writers are subjects for the colleague 
who now does their work. Who am I, with 
slight and casual an experience of the theatre, 
fs moderate an enthusiasm for all the forms 
af drama except poetical tragedy and highly sophis- 
cated comedy, to write of the dramatic criticism of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw? And yet perhaps there are quali- 
ties in it which can best be appreciated by an outsider. 
For those masters of the craft who have written it 
for the SATURDAY during the last thirty-five years— 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. John Palmer, Mr. 
ames Agate, Mr. Ivor Brown—have taken it for 
granted that good criticism can be produced on texts 
and performances that evoke no criticism at all from 
the ordinary literary journalist. All have a great 
regard for the dramatic criticism of Mr. Shaw, and 
each could estimate its value far better than I can. But 
one thing, in the nature of the case, is impossible for 
them: they cannot see the wonder of its existence, 
for in their several ways they have been producing 
the same wonderful thing year after year themselves. 


* 
* * 


Look at Mr. Shaw’s subjects over a period of four 
years on this paper. As regards drama, he had the 
last of Wilde’s semi-serious comedies, which were 
merely the competent commercial play rewritten with 
style and spangled with wit, and should have had, but 
| think did not notice, that exquisite masterpiece, 
‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’ which is at once 
the perfect parody and the joyous apotheosis of the 
comedy, of manners. What else? Some plays by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, who had a mind but as far as I 
know cheapened his ideas by his inability to incarnate 
them in characters worthy of the theme, so that with him 
poetic justice always became prosaic tit for tat. Some 
plays by Sir Arthur Pinero, who also had ideas and a 
rare understanding of theatrical effect, but who, in 
any great crisis, invariably failed to rise in dialogue to 
the level of the occasion, so that Mrs. Tanqueray 
exists on two planes, the higher one of her conception 
and the lower of her utterance. These writers he had, 
and now and then the recently-introduced Ibsen or a 
solemn travesty of Shakespeare; for the rest, roughly 
speaking, undistinguished farce and cheap sentiment 
and “‘ Sardoodledom.’’ Well, and Barrie, if that 
helps. 

* 


There were the actors, but Irving and Miss Terry, 
outside Shakespeare, were usually working on material 
far beneath them, and Tree was a man at the mercy 
of his too numerous talents, and Hawtrey rarely had 
anything but rubbish to spend his genius on, and 
Duse and Bernhardt were but visitors. | Bad casting 
or an unwise choice of play often wasted the gifts of 
Hare, of Wyndham, of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
There were some interesting newcomers, as Miss 
Robins in Ibsen. But on the whole, so far as I can 
make out from a few boyish memories and some 
browsing on the criticism of Mr. Shaw and others, 
the nights on which real talents had real opportuni- 
ties were very few. 

* 

The audiences were not such as to inspire 
dramatists, actors or dramatic critics. Their spokes- 
man was still Clement Scott. But at this point I must 
desist from my vague sketch of the conditions to 
applaud the superhuman virtue of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in handling the case of Clement Scott, who could so 


easily be baited, and was baited in these columns 
by Max not long afterwards. To expose his 
ineradicable Philistinism would have been for Mr. 
Shaw the easiest thing in the world; he preferred to 
note the singular merit of Scott, his passionate 
integrity. Scott really did care for the theatre with 
his whole heart; and so long as the appeal of the 
drama and the acting was to his heart he was really 
a good critic. What he vehemently detested was the 
intrusion of the intellect. Now Mr. Shaw, by an act 
of sympathetic imagination when antipathy would 
have had abundant excuse, perceived that Clement 
Scott would have been an excellent critic of the 
abhorred Ibsen if only Ibsen could have been trans- 
lated into sentimental terms. 
* 


‘* The notion,’’ wrote Mr. Shaw in the SatuRDay 
in 1896, ‘‘ the notion that when conduct conflicts 
with creed, the question which of the two is wrong 
is an open one. . . has no meaning for Mr. Scott. 
He will not be an enemy of the drama which tacitly 
assumes it: his sympathy will secure him against 
that; but the drama which asserts and argues it— 
which is polemical rather than instinctive in its 
poignancy—will never be tolerated by him.”’ 


I am back at my wonder over work-a-day 
dramatic criticism of the quality which, thanks to 
Mr. Shaw and his successors, this paper has been 
printing for a generation. To understand Clement 
Scott is not a necessary part of intelligent living, 
but the sentences I have quoted illuminate a huge 
matter. Whether Mr. Shaw has ever found time for 
Balzac I do not know, but I do know that the 
insuperable objection women find to Balzac is his 
refusal to convey fact through emotion, his habit of 
conveying emotion through fact. I know also that a 
sentiment-sodden public cannot read Ben Jonson, to 
return to the drama, because, with all the delicate 
sentiment in him to which his lovely pastoral bears 
witness, he chooses in his comedy and tragedy to 


work without sentiment. 


* * 


For Mr. Shaw, Marlowe is ‘‘ a fool for all that,” 
‘‘the true Elizabethan blank-verse beast,’’ and so 
on. ‘*One calls the Elizabethan dramatist 
imaginative, as one might say the same of a man 
in delirium tremens.’’ Such success as_ they 
[Webster, Chapman, Marlowe] have had is the 
success which any fluent braggart and liar may 
secure in a _pothouse.”’ All of which is just 
nonsense. Elizabethan drama is unscrupulous, 
inordinate, vitiated at many points by improbabilities 
and brutalities and clowning and quibbling; but 
leave out Ibsen and there is not a modern dramatist 
criticized by Mr. Shaw in his four years on this 
paper with one-tenth the power of mind, to say 
nothing of the genius for poetry, that a dozen of 
the Elizabethans had. Even in Cyril Tourneur, a 
madman who fiddles on but one string, and that 
only if Rome be burning, you get a stroke like the 
daughter’s cry to the mother who would traffic in 
her chastity: ‘‘ Mother, come from that poisonous 
woman there !’’ 

* 
* * 


But a blind spot in the mind’s eye, though a 
calamity for the critic, is luck for the creator who 
would prepare a public for himself. So naturally 
magnanimous a man would have given quarter 
wherever there seemed to be an extenuating circum- 
stance; he could not afford to give it as a 
propagandist, and it was well for him, and for the 
new drama, that he was in some respects blind. 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
SPENGLER AMPLIFIED 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Decline of the West. By Oswald Spengler. 
Translated by C. F. Atkinson. Vol. Il. 
Allen and Unwin. 2is. 


H AVING now perused the second volume of 
Spengler’s great work, I feel that I was right in 
checking my first hasty impulse to attempt it in the 
original German. It is, if anything, more involved 
than the first: it is also, if possible, less systematic in 
exposition. Dr. Spengler knows a great deal, but he 
does not know how to write a book. This second 
volume does not follow on the first in any natural order 
of meaning, nor does it supplement it in any systematic 
manner, nor can it be taken as a study of the same 
subject from any definite new point of view. It is 
simply another heap of facts and speculations shovelled 
together under the same inspiration. There is per- 
haps some advantage in the fact that either volume, 
taken by itself, will give the reader an equally clear 
notion of the Spenglerist theory. But it would have 
been more advantageous if the author had amalga- 
mated his two heaps and then arranged their contents 
in a logical sequence instead of leaving the student to 
pursue his meaning through a work perhaps more 
shapeless and confused than any that modern scholar- 
ship has produced. 

Probably the most useful thing I can do at the out- 
set is briefly to outline a few of the particulars in 
which the second volume differs from the first. It is, 
though vaguely and without much evidence of delibera- 
tion on the part of the author, wider and more funda- 
mental in its treatment of the problem. Dr. Spengler 
devotes much space to consideration of the human raw 
material in which what he calls ‘‘ cultures ” occasion- 
ally arise. So far as | can understand his philosophy 
he discerns both plant-like and animal elements in 
the soul of man. It is the plant-like element which, 
whenever it is possible, fixes man to one place as 
peasant, out of which fixation there may arise the suc- 
cessive stages which constitute a culture, disengaging 
themselves from the peasant foundation but remaining 
dependent on it. He does not appear to regard this 
process as resulting inevitably, or even in any par- 
ticular ascertained circumstances, from the establish- 
ment of a peasantry, and throws out suggestions that 
the centres of growth may be produced by cosmic 
influences of which we have no conception. On this it 
is unnecessary to express an opinion. It is enough to 
say that Dr. Spengler’s wider view, whatever strange 
shapes may appear at its limits, does give a clearer 
picture of what he supposes to happen before the birth 
of a culture and after its death. 

There follows upon this a somewhat more precise 
and useful summary of the cultures which have actu- 
ally occurred than was given in the first volume. This 
chapter and that which follows it, in which the 
‘* souls ” of the Classical, Magian and Western Cul- 
tures are illustrated by the differences in their legal 
systems, constitute probably the best introduction 
available to the study, of Spenglerism. The remaining 
chapters deal with the relations of classes and types, 
with certain problems of the Arabian: culture, and with 
considerations of economics. To a large extent the 
book consists of after-thoughts and developments. The 
main difference in character is that it is more con- 
cerned with political and economic questions than with 
the arts and sciences. There is also clearly visible an 
attempt to establish Dr. Spengler’s own standard of 
values in life—he has the ferocious preference of the 
Privat-dozent for the ‘‘ makers of history” over the 
‘* ideologues ” who only write it—which lessens one’s 
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regret that he has not rewritten his two volumes in 
systematic and logical manner. If he had done so he 
would almost certainly have gone further in the ou. 
tion of a general philosophy and would by so much 
have distracted attention from his new way of lookj 
at historical fact. 7 

It is that new way which remains his most important 
contribution to modern thought. He has set up a 
framework which not only allows us to arrange ou 
old knowledge in a more suggestive pattern than i 
hitherto been possible, but which also, by its ve 
gaps and weaknesses, most persuasively marks out 
new fields to be investigated. I am very far from 
being convinced that his system is as literally true as 
he and his disciples claim it to be. I am very far indeed 
from holding with him that : 


The new method of comparative morpho affor ° 
safe test of the datings which have 4 an at ‘ po 
means for the beginnings of past Cultures. The same kind of 
argument which would prevent us, even in the absence of 
positive information, from dating Goethe’s birth more than a 
century earlier than the Urfaust, or supposing the career of 
Alexander the Great to have been that of an elderly 
enables us to demonstrate, from the individual characteristics 
of their political life and the spirit of their art, thought, and 


religion, that the Egyptian Culture dawned somewhere about 
3000 and the Chinese about 1400. 


Such considerations might well give us a hint as to 
how to look for new facts regarding the origins of 
these cultures, but to put them forward as being in 
themselves equivalent to facts for the purpose of 
demonstration is merely to delay the consideration of 
the suggestion on its own merits. Such considera- 
tion will in fact be delayed in so far as Dr. Spengler or 
his disciples put forward claims for the theory which 
must be disallowed by common sense. 

Against these attempts positively to foretell the 
future or to supply doubtful places in the records of 
the past, common sense must instantly be up in arms. 
Spengler distinguishes nine cultures in the annals of 
mankind, the Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Classical, the Arabian, the Mayan, the 
Western and the Russian. Of these, the last began 
only in 1800, and the Western (our own) has not yet 
run its whole course, though it is nearing its end. 
Of the Arabian, Spengler says that it ‘ is a discovery. 
Its unity was suspected by late Arabians, but it has 
so entirely escaped Western historical research that 
not even a satisfactory name can be found for it.” 
Of the remainder, he is obliged to confess in several 
instances that no information is available: where one 
culture should have shown a stage parallel to that 
of others, we cannot tell whether it did or not. On 
the basis of these nine highly imperfect specimens, 
Spengler claims to found a morphology similar to the 
morphology of plants and even to set up a rigid 
chronological system under which our Western culture 
comes to an end in about four hundred years from 
now. Would it be possible to say that Goethe could 
not have written the Urfaust when he was over one 
hundred years old if we had only the fragmentarily 
known careers of eight other poets to go on? The 
truth is that the data are insufficient to serve as the 
foundation for more than the sketchiest and most 
provisional of theories. A handful of isolated 
occurrences—and Spengler’s cultures are at best no 
more than that—cannot provide a general rule in 
which to feel any confidence. By his own argument, 
one already was the victim of such an accident as to 
conceal its existence until he himself ‘‘ discovered ” 
it. Owing to the fact that the battle of Actium was 
won by Octavian and not, as it might have been, 
by Antony, the Arabian culture grew up within the 
shell of the dying Classical and the new material took 
a distorted shape within the old forms. (This should, 
by the way, dispel the common misunderstanding 
that Spengler rules out the influence of chance on 
history.) The Mayan culture was casually murdered 
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by a handful of bandits when it 
which still lies three centuries in front 0 . e 
ascent Russian culture has already been exposed 
to “ Arabian *” (i.e. Byzantine) and Western influences. 
The influence of the Western culture seeks, of its very 
nature, to embrace the whole world, and between it, 
and the Egyptian culture, which neither influenced nor 
was influenced, there are as many gradations as 
instances. We have here the remarkable spectacle of 
a botanist magisterially formulating a law of the life 
and growth of plants on the strength of nine speci- 
mens, three or four of which he has seen only through 
field glasses, one of which was accidentally sown in a 
cellar and another of which has only just burst the 
seed-case. The attempt is impressive and might be 
fruitful, but the magisterial tone is not helpful to it. 

What is necessary is to distinguish between Dr. 
Spengler’s living idea and his elevation of it into a com- 
plete and final philosophy. : Between the two there lies 
a wide territory of illustration and argument, in which 
the explorer must move cautiously, but where he will 
find much that is valuable, To this territory the new 
volume most usefully adds. I confess to feeling 
somewhat doubtful of his lucid exposition of the his- 
tory of the Mayan culture, which has left of all its 
literature only three books which no one can read, and 
I] am rendered, too, a little suspicious by his avoidance 
of the question of the Incas. The first volume con- 
tained no reference to the Mayas: this speaks, on 
one page only, of ‘‘ the Mexican and Peruvian Cul- 
ture’’-—as though it were one thing. Messrs. 
Goddard and Gibbons, Dr. Spengler’s ferocious 
disciples, light-heartedly give the early locality of the 
Maya culture as Yucatan and its later extension as 
Mexico, Central America and Peru, though there is 
not, so far as I am aware, any reason to suppose 
that the Incas knew that the Mayas existed or vice 
versa. Peru must surely be regarded as having had 
an independent culture of its own, and though we 
know little more of it than its form at the moment 
when the Conquistadores arrived—and not much of 
that—yet Dr. Spengler ought to be able to tell us 
what stage it had reached. 

The most stimulating part of this second volume 
consists of the chapters in which the author still further 
elucidates and illustrates his views ‘regarding the 
Arabian, or Magian, Culture. There is something 
very illuminating in his suggestion that the attitude 
of the Western Middle Ages towards the Jews was 
simply that of a ‘‘ young ’’ people towards an ‘‘ old ” 
one. Thus indeed the ‘‘ young ”’ peoples of Arabian 
beginnings regarded the Romans, and the massacre 
of a hundred thousand Roman merchants in the East, 
instigated by Mithridates, was simply a pogrom. 
When we were in the feudal stage the Jews were 
already in the ‘* megapolitan ” stage and the peculiar 
character of the Ghetto was due to the fact that it 
was everywhere a fragment of the ‘‘ megapolis.”” But 
now that we are approaching that stage ourselves, 
the more obvious differences between the Jews and 
the West, even their superiority in the handling of 
money, are beginning to disappear. This is an 
example of the richness of Spengler in starting-points 
for speculations of the most interesting sort. In 
another way, his analysis of the early Christian sects 
in the East, his insistence on the importance of the 
Nestorian Church and his explanation of the 
catastrophic success of Islam as due to the long- 
delayed emergence of the culture from its Classical 
shell, provide examples of the new modes he suggests 
for the arrangement and the interpretation of historical 
facts. It is not perhaps to be wondered at if the true 
significance of his speculations is misunderstood by 
many of his critics: he persistently misunderstands it 
himself. But for the student who handles him 
cautiously and refuses either to accept or to reject 
him wholesale he offers a very rich reward. 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN 


The Child in Primitive Society. By Nathan Miller. 
Kegan Paul. tas. 6d. 


EAVING physical structure aside, the striking 

differences between man and other animals are 
traceable, almost entirely, to the culture which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is handed on by act and 
word from generation to generation. To an extent 
beyond anything elsewhere observable in the animal 
creation, man depends on education. Apart from the 
society of which he is a member he can hardly be 
said to have human existence. The recluse, the 
hermit and the ascetic become such only after pro- 
longed contact with society. They are already 
moulded by the very forces and influences they 
repudiate or avoid. It is only when we have realized 
the preponderant part which traditional notions and 
practices play in the make-up of every civilization that 
we understand the importance of the receptive mind 
of the child as the instrument whereby tradition is 
handed on and preserved. Indeed, before the art of 
writing existed the whole of this responsibility fell 
upon the young of each successive generation. In the 
simplest societies there was probably little occasion 
for much more deliberate teaching than is common 
among animals who bring up their young. The 
inherent imitative faculty would serve to perpetuate 
such skill and knowledge as the society had managed 
to acquire. There is, accordingly, among these 
peoples of simpler culture, little trace of ‘‘ purposeful ” 
education, precept, or deliberate discipline. The 
whole culture of these communities is concerned with 
such ‘‘ natural ’’ pursuits as hunting, fishing, and the 
making and using of tools—the very activities in 
which the spontaneous imitative and play instincts of 
children, in every age, impel them to seek excellence. 

Astonishing examples of imitative training, and of the 
precocious imitative fashioning of tools and weapons, are 
quoted by Professor Miller in the very interesting 
book he has written for Mr. Ogden’s Library of 
Educational Psychology. Thus he tells us that in 
Borneo and the Gilbert Islands the boys construct 
their own houses and toy canoes, which latter are 
deployed in the lagoon much after the manner of 
the real canoes. The elaborateness of this spon- 
taneous playing at ‘‘ real life,” as lived by the grown- 
ups, is sometimes remarkable. The Wyrega children, 
for instance, construct an entire village of houses two 
feet or so in height, build small fires before them, 
catch fish and roast them. Suddenly one calls out: 
‘* It is night !’’ and immediately they make a pretence 
of sleeping. Later, one imitates the crowing of a 
cock. They now all awake and commence the day’s 
work. The day usually ends with a combat or the 
burning of the village. One understands the West 
African proverb (quoted by Mr. Miller) to the effect 
that ‘‘no one teaches the smith’s son his trade ; when he 
is ready to work God shows him how.’’ Contem- 
plating the many instances of the efficiency resulting 
from the spontaneous focusing of the child’s attention 
and energy on the cultural manifestations of his 
seniors, one cannot help wondering how much we 
have lost by the institution of schools and the con- 
sequent segregation of the generations. 

At an early stage of social evolution, however, 
various self-regarding considerations necessitate the 
supplementing of undirected, imitative education by 
purposive training—vocational and ‘‘ moral ’’; the 
interests of the parents and of the adult group, rather 
than any benevolent consideration for the child’s 
welfare, being the determining influences. With the 
establishment of the patriarchal family grows a desire 
in the parent to mould the child after his own model. 
Moreover, economic pressure makes it expedient to 
hasten the child’s mastery of the customary tools and 


weapons. Malinowsky has related how proud is the 
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Australian father to see his boy ‘‘ balance himself 
with his feet astride, and throw his spear at his sister’s 
back, to observe him tomahawk the sleeping dogs, 
maltreat birds and insects, bite his mother,’’ and 
‘ so on. 

Especially when the life of the group is largely 
military haphazard imitation clearly is not enough, 
and formal lessons and exercises become necessary. 
The methods used by the head-hunters of Borneo, 
for instance, in familiarizing their children with the 
details of their strange technique, though to us 
horrible, are yet effective enough. So, doubtless, is 
the practice in. the Moluccas of giving the children 
‘* decapitated bodies to batter with their parangs,’’ as 
training in the art of snatching heads. This amuse- 
ment is called ‘‘ reddening the parang.’’ With the 
development of private property in goods and cattle 
and wives, codes grew up; and their observance 
was imposed on the young; first of all, no doubt, by 
straightforward terrorism, but as time went on more 
and more by the employment of ritual acts, dogmas 
and suggestions. Education became increasingly 
concerned with the inculcation of sentiments tending 
to preserve the established order of things. 

Mr. Miller, unlike many writers on anthropology 
and sociology, distinguishes clearly between social 
practices and their historical or biological origin on 
the one hand, and the opinions or rationalizations 
that have been set up to explain or justify them on 
the other. Both the objective facts and the orthodox 
religious or social notions about them are meet sub- 
jects for psychological and historical study; but they 
are often at variance. One need not go to primitive 
times for apt illustrations of this divergence. In our 
days the startling developments of science and of 
its material application have made it almost impossible 
for crudely false explanations of phenomenal events 
to survive. The first contact with reality shatters 
them. But no such acid testing is possible with the 
more immaterial fabric of character, social behaviour 
and sentiments of which morality, religion and the 
etiquette of personal relations are made. Our educa- 
tional systems—not least those that pride themselves 
on being modern and revolutionary—are still heavily 
weighted with primitive survivals and dangerous ves- 
tiges from times very unlike our own. We have not yet 
had the courage to look our educational problems 
fairly in the face and reconsider our symbols. In 
such a reconsideration the facts brought together in 
this interesting book will be found relevant and 


significant. QuAERO 
THE DIARY OF 
PRESIDENT ADAMS II 
The Diary of John Quincy Adams, Edited by 


Allan Nevins. Longmans. 2!s. 


NE of the Adams family considered John 

Quincy Adams ‘‘ the most interesting and sug- 
gestive personage of the early nineteenth century.”’ 
It is not necessary to go as far as this to recognize 
that the second Adams was a great and significant 
figure in the history of the United States. As Presi- 
dent, for his all-important part in framing the Monroe 
Doctrine, as the second of a remarkable dynasty no 
less than as the first to lecture at Harvard, this many- 
sided man is well worthy of study. Of his character 
his present editor writes: ‘‘Few of our great states- 
men have had an individuality so marked; perhaps no 
other has combined so many anfractuosities, humours, 
and prejudices with so much ability, liberality, and 
high rectitude of character,’’ and Mr. Nevins com- 
pletes the outline of his sketch of the time and the 
man in this passage : 

It was the period of a mounting tide of rough Western 


democracy, and intellectually and morally (though not at all 
socially) Adams was an aristecrat. He did not understand 
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Quincy Adams was a voluminous diarist and the 
book Mr. Nevins has edited is a selection from the 
earlier selection in twelve large volumes. The extracts 
extend from 1795 to 1848, and form a useful abridgment 
of the original selection whose ponderous bulk is deter. 
rent. Quincy Adams was not one of the world’s great 
diarists in a literary sense, but for volume and import. 
ance, and for interest, his diaries rank high. He had 
an eye for what was interesting and striking. Princess 
Galitzin, he noted, was ‘‘ venerable by the length and 
thickness of her beard,’’ the Prince Regent he called 
‘* a Falstaff without the wit.” A list of the notabili. 
ties he encountered would comprise half the 
world in a period of half a century—Alexander | 
George III, Wellington, Napoleon, Washington, 
Jefferson, Dickens. His part in the Monroe Doctrine. 
perhaps the most important in his career, is illus. 
trated here, as is also his opposition to slavery and to 
the annexation of Texas, a transaction he regarded as 
‘* the apoplexy of the Constitution,’’ and elsewhere 
—- to be the perishing of liberty from the 
earth. 

Serious students will continue to consult the longer 
selection or the actual diary itself, but others may 
prefer the more modest six-hundred pages of the pre- 
sent edition, in which the dramatic and the picturesque 
have been given first place. Mr. Nevins criticizes 
Adams as a diarist, calling him self-centred, pedantic, 
and humourless. He is, perhaps, a little severe in 
his illustration of the last defect—a robust sense of 
humour would be necessary to triumph over the 
foundering of the boat in which one was crossing the 
Potomac, en route for a bath. Mr. Nevins gives an 
incisive little picture of Adams’s physical appearance 
—a ‘‘ rotund, short, bald little man, with piercing eyes 
and the high shrill voice that broke sharply in 
moments of excitement ’’—which increases our 
indebtedness to him. 


MANY AND NOT ROSES 


The Oxford Book of, Regency Verse. Chosen by 
H. S. Milford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
8s. 6d. 


HE multiplication of bad anthologies is seriously to 

be deplored, for each adds to the prejudice against 
which the good have to contend, and there still 
remains work for the gleaner with sensitive and inde- 
pendent taste. We make no apology, therefore, for 
censuring, instead of passing over in silence, a piece 
of gratuitous book-making utterly unworthy of the 
scholarly house from which it issues. The title is an 
absurdity, for what have Blake and Keats to do with 
the Prince Regent; and the principles of choice which 
promote William Combe, Kirke White, Richard 
Chenevix Trench to a place among genuine poets are 
unintelligible. It is fair to acknowledge the generous 
and merited treatment of George Darley, but this and 
two or three other good actions assume the appear- 
ance of accident when the editor is repeatedly found 
missing the first-rate and including the third-rate. 
There is a fair amount of Crabbe at nearly his best, 
but not the one wonderful passage (‘ Tales of the 
Hall,’ Book XIII) in which to all his characteristic 
virtues were added atmosphere and music. There is 
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deal of Leigh Hunt, but not the linked sonnets 
h the most ingenious of his jesting verse rises 
to the most imaginative of his serious, and not the 
wid little picture of Ariadne waking. There are 
ieces by Lockhart, but not his one perfect lyric, ‘ The 
‘Wandering Knight’s Song,’ and not the haunting lines 
of consolation, ‘* Be constant to the dead, the dead 
can ne’er deceive.”” There is a reasonable allowance 
of Landor, but not the sublime passage from * Count 
Julian ’ which so moved De Quincey, not * Artemidora,’ 
not ‘1 strove with none.’ There is plenty of 
Macaulay, but not the Jacobite epitaph. 

Illustration of the editor’s instinct for the second- 
best might be easily continued. But the worst fault 
of the book is its utter lack of unity. There might 
be much to be said for an anthology of the romantic 
movement covering the half century, 1780-1830; and 
there is real need of an anthology which would bring 
the remote and diffident precursors of romanticism, 
such as Dyer and the Countess of Winchilsea, into 
relation with the poets of the romantic triumph, for 
such an anthology would show that pseudo-classicism 
began to be quietly questioned almost as soon as it 
was established. But the book before us is not only 
a jumble of great poetry and mediocre verse ; it is, as 
regards the good in it, a jumble of things good in 
very different ways and belonging to different ages 
under a label which implies relationship. That it 
should proceed from the house which has given us 
the admirable Oxford poets, and belong to the series 
which contains Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s anthology 
of English and Mr. St. John Lucas’s anthology 
of French verse, is astonishing. 


in whic 


A PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


The Holy Cities of Arabia. By Eldon Rutter. 
Putnam. 42s. 


i is just a hundred years since the publication of the 
frst narrative of a visit to Mecca by a Christian 
and European traveller—John Lewis Burckhardt, who 
spent three months in the Holy City in the autumn 
of 1814 and performed all the rites of the pilgrimage 
in the fashion of a good Muslim. Other travellers, 
of whom the most famous is still Sir Richard Burton, 
have achieved the same feat, but though no longer 
unique, it is still dangerous, unpleasant and arduous. 
Mr. Rutter’s book deserves a permanent place on our 
bookshelves beside Burckhardt’s ‘Travels in Arabia’ 
and Burton’s ‘ Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage.’ 
It is a modest but thrilling narrative of a year’s 
journey in 1925-6 in the Hejaz, during which Mr. 
Rutter spent several months in Mecca, performing 
there the full rites of the Hajj, and also visited the 
Prophet’s grave at Medina and other shrines of 
“ ferne halwes couthe in sondry londes ”’ of the wide- 
spread Mohammedan world. To a generation which 
has forgotten Burckhardt and does not read Burton, 
Mr, Rutter’s book will appeal with all the freshness 
of discovery. 

Mr. Rutter, who is an Englishman, was able to 
pass everywhere as a Damascene and a good Muslim. 
His Koranic learning is unquestionably great, and 
his disguise was only assumed in order to make 
him inconspicuous in a country largely inhabited by 
religious fanatics and robbers. ‘‘ My practice,’’ he 
says, “‘ satisfied any observer who knew of my 
identity.” When he was introduced to Ibn Saud, 
the famous Wahabi leader who had just expelled 
King Husein from the Hejaz, there was no secret 
as to his being an Englishman. He gives a very 
interesting account of this remarkable Arab—the 
mildest-mannered man that ever cut a throat—and of 
the way in which he handles his fanatical Wahabi 
followers, Mr. Rutter also gives an _ elaborate 
description of the Kaaba and the other objects of 


interest in Mecca, which his reputation for theological 
learning gave him excellent opportunities of observ- 
ing at greater leisure than falls to the lot of the 
average pilgrim. But the real charm of his book 
lies in the numerous and vivid vignettes of Arab life 
with which it presents us. Here is a sidelight on 
the boasted marital supremacy of Muslim man: 

The chief man among the Moors was accompanied by his 
wife, who was swathed in white linen and closely veiled. She 
sat or lay on the hatch-cover among the half-a-dozen men 
with no sign of embarrassment. Her husband ordered her 
peremptorily to go inside, but she remained as she was 
without moving an inch. The Moor, in low tones, said with 
a bitter face: “‘ There is no power and no strength save in 
God,”” and sitting down resignedly on a chair before the 
door, lit a cigarette. 

The delightful conversations which Mr. Rutter 
reports with a childlike simplicity are unfortunately 
too long to quote. 


PARODY 
Apes and Parrots. By J. C. Squire. Jenkins. 
6s. 
ARODY has been defined by Mr. G. K. 


Chesterton as ‘‘the worshipper’s half-holiday.”’ It 
is an apt definition, for to parody a writer it is neces- 
sary in the first place to understand him and in the 
second to appreciate him. 

The limitations of parody are recognized by Mr. 
Squire himself in his introduction to this delightful 
volume. ‘‘ The parodist who is topical,” he writes, 
‘‘runs risks, like other topical commentators: if 
his subject loses interest so must his parody, however 
brilliant.” That is the trouble of it. Parody is, for 
the most part, a thing of the moment, and ‘‘the local 
hit at follies of the day’’ must necessarily play a pre- 
dominant part in it. Such a line, for instance, as 


Though Allan’s Muse adorned the Liberal side, 


which occurs in Sir Owen Seaman’s ‘ Birthday Ode to 
Mr. Alfred Austin,’ will convey no meaning to those 
who have forgotten that there was once a 
Liberal Member of Parliament named Sir William 
Allan, who varied his Parliamentary duties with the 
composition of indifferent verse. On the other hand, 
it is true that certain parodies have outlived their 
originals, for instance Lewis Carroll’s parody of 
Southey’s foolish and once famous poem, ‘ You are 
Old, Father William.’ 

Mr. Squire, whose own parodies are among the best 
in the language, has presented his readers with a 
generous selection in this volume. They range from 
Samuel Wesley, the father of John Wesley, to Colin 
D. B. Ellis, who only a few years ago was brighten- 
ing the pages of the Granta. Calverley is inevitably 
here. Mr. Max Beerbohm, too. Henry Duff Trail, 
a parodist whose talents have been insufficiently 
recognized, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. E. V. 
Knox, Mr. Frank Sidgwick and many others who 
have contributed to the entertainment of their genera- 
tion. One of the best in the book is Mr. S. Baghot 
de la Bere’s parody of Mr. Belloc. Here are the con- 
cluding sentences : 

And when I had drunk some ale I went to bed. 

But before I slept I composed a lament for the souls of 
those’ men who are not of Sussex, but live and die in 
partibus infidelium, particularly the men of Kent, who (as is 


commonly reported) fry pigs’ feet with butter and have 
their wives in common. 


So, commending myself to the saints, and singing very 
joyfully, I fell asleep. 


Mr. Squire’s anthology is without doubt the best 
and completest of its kind that has yet appeared. 
Mr. R. A. Knox’s ‘ Absolute and Abitophell’ has 
for some inscrutable reason, been omitted. It is to 


be hoped that this defect will be remedied in the next 
edition. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Vengeful Gods. By Gertrude Atherton. Murray. 


7s. 6d. 

The General’s Ring. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. 

The House of Sun-Goes-Down. By Bernard de 
Voto. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Laughing Prodigal. By Marie Conway 
Oemler. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


‘ ENGEFUL GODS’ is an effort—a_ noble, 

heroic effort—to reconstruct the life and 
times of Alcibiades. The first, and perhaps the 
most lasting, impression it leaves is one of erudition. 
Whoever has felt inclined to despise the novel as an 
easy form of art, second-nature to the novelist like 
the web to the spider, should turn to Mrs. Atherton’s 
pregnant pages. He will scarcely find a paragraph 
that is not obviously the fruit of study. The dia- 
logue, especially, bristles with historical and archzo- 
logical allusions. ‘‘ It is a wonder you have not been 
stabbed by veil pin.’””—‘‘ You, lazy Corinthian that 
you are, like nothing better than to slip along easily 
through life with plenty to eat and drink and wear, 
and a generous lover, no matter who. But I am 
an ambitious and intellectual Milesian. We are 
no so easily satisfied.” The same speaker, a 
moment later, ‘‘ tore a rent in her gown and 
pounded her chest with her fist.’”? Conversations and 
gestures seem designed to illustrate Antiquity; they 
express the characters, it is true, but first of all they 
express the Ancient World. Mrs. Atherton shirks no 
historical difficulty. She gives a spirited description 
of the scene in which Alcibiades profaned the 
Eleusinian Mysteries; she plunges into that vexed 
question, the mutilation of the Herme, and almost 
tells us who did it. She pilots her story through 
the bewildering campaigns and shifting alliances of 
the Peloponnesian War and never seems to want to 
improve on historical truth. 

Except, perhaps, in the matter of the heroine, I am 
not competent to say how far Tiy, the mysterious 
Egyptian lady who settles in Athens, becomes the 
platonic friend and travelling companion of Alcibiades, 
helps him in his negotiations with Tissaphernes, and 
is left with his bleeding body in her arms, is an his- 
torical figure. At first she seems introduced chiefly 
to show how fifth-century Athens appeared to an 
Egyptian, and to demonstrate the advantages of a 
state governed by women—for Tiy, like the rest of 
the characters (though unlike people in ordinary life) 
rarely spoke without rendering some signal service to 
the historian of the future. But later she becomes 
Alcibiades’s shadow, almost (abating much of her 
haughtiness) his little lamb : wherever he went, especi- 
ally into danger, she was sure to go. So that the 
book, which had begun rather as an account of 
Athenian institutions or social customs centred round 
the magnetic figure of Alcibiades, ends as a love 
story. 

It is uniformly informative, and it owes its interest, 
which waxes and wanes, rather to its information than 
to its narrative-power, though there are times when it 
is nourished by both. As an historical novelist Mrs. 
Atherton lacks some of the art of Mrs. Mitchison, her 
freshness, her naturalness, her sense of the present in 
the past. She has a sense of the past and she can 
reconstruct it to one’s mind and to one’s senses, 


‘though less vividly than Mrs. Mitchison does. 
Her defect is that she has little sense 
of the contemporary; her characters, though 


lively enough in themselves, are as_ self-conscious 
about their surroundings as though these were 


exhibits in a museum. She has this advan 

over Mrs. Mitchison : she treats her subject with more 
respect, and preserves the dignity belonging to his. 
tory. Mrs. Mitchison is so democratic and familiar 
with the figures, great and little, of the past, that 
they lose that quality of remoteness which is part of 
their charm. Mrs. Atherton keeps her distance from 
the past, and never treats it with informality. Her 
prose, which sometimes suggests a translation from 
the Greek, gives a school-room flavour which some. 
how strengthens the illusion of remoteness. ‘Vengeful 
Gods’ is an excellent historical novel, not inspired 
but adequate, representative, and complete. : 

The scene of ‘ The General’s Ring ’ is also laid in 
the past, but a romantic, not an historical past. 
Though the story concerns a Swedish General 
of Charles XII’s army, and is therefore planted 
firmly in the eighteenth century, Selma Lagerlof 
makes it belong to the epoch of fairy-tales, 
It happens ‘‘ once upon a time.” Mrs. Atherton tries 
to elucidate the past, and lay bare its mysteries; but 
Selma Lagerléf would rather have it opaque than 
transparent, would rather add to its mysteries than 
take away from them. ‘ The General’s Ring’ must 
certainly be read with the eye of faith. It tells how 
General Léwenskéld’s ring, the King’s gift, was stolen 
from his coffin by a married couple whose original 
intention was just to make sure it was safely there— 
to see that no one had stolen it. But the ring car- 
ried the general’s curse with it; and as it passed from 
hand to hand it dealt out death and destruction, show- 
ing no respect for persons or discrimination between 
motives. The general’s spirit seems entirely vindic- 
tive and mischievous. Its victims, on the other hand, 
were full of moral preoccupations; some were inno- 
cent, ignorant that they even had the accursed object 
in their keeping; others were guilty, wicked with that 
curious Scandinavian wickedness that (to judge from 
their novels) appears to be aware of and delighting 
in itself. Ultimately the ring gets rather prosaically 
returned to its proper owner, and the general’s curse 
no longer operates. The climax is disappointing. It 
seeks to convince the intelligence—a difficult task— 
instead of satisfying the imagination. The sense of 
timelessness, the fairy-story atmosphere so potent at 
the beginning, loses its strength; the charm is lost. 
But the earlier sections of the narrative have great 
power and lead one irresistibly on. The scene in 
which the three prisoners throw the dice to decide 
which of them is guilty is magnificent. The implied 
contrast between the undiscriminating malignancy of 
the curse and the varying natures of the victims is 
interesting; but the appeal of the book rests in its 
high imaginative quality. 

The two generations of the Abbey family, to whom 
Mr. Bernard de Voto introduces us in ‘ The House of 
Sun-Goes-Down,’ are a singularly distasteful pair, 
stupid, obstinate and violent in thought, word and 
deed. Mr. de Voto appears to like them and what 
they stand for—an attitude of general aggressiveness 
emphasized by an inability to speak civilly to anyone. 
The elder of this lamentable couple, James Abbey, left 
the Southern States upon their defeat in 1865 and went 
West, where he wrestled with a desert, trying to sub- 
due it. Finally it subdued him. He left a.son, how- 
ever, about whom we learn, almost on his first appear- 
ance, that ‘‘ Rage turned him blind. He kicked a 
discarded beam till his foot ached.” This precious 
youngster presently in his turn measures himself 
against the forces of Nature, this time in the shape of 
copper. He also defies the Moral Law by living with 


a lady not his wife. She announced dispassionately: 


“I'd not expected a poet from a hard-rock man—hardly from 
the West, never from Windsor. Not six-feet two of poet 


with shoulders of hard-rock and, oh, Pemberton, a scowl that 
would kill a Hunky at a hundred yards.” 
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ho tried to get between him and his copper 
sha six-foot-two of poet addressed.as follows . 


%- this: ep in my way I'll bust you 
“he ‘vill I your te 
al or will you get out? 
The end is made tense by the reader’s fear lest the 
author may spare Pemberton’s life in the snowstorm. 
A vigorous book, but its moral values are dreadful. 
‘The Laughing Prodigal’ is a gentler story, but 
also exceedingly American. The hero, cut off by his 
rich Puritanical uncle, enters an architect’s office : 


“ rtenay,” said the great architect, earnestly “ there 
is Se oo and opportunity in this country a the big 
thing, the real thing, the beautiful thing in all lines of 
creative work, but chiefly in your work and mine, than in any 
other country in the world. Other countries have finished, 
they can only repeat themselves. But we're starting, we’re 
new! This is the coming Kingdom of God; the land in 

ss of becoming beautiful. I tell you, boy, Art is betrothed 
to Life in the United States of America .. . . praise the Lord 
God that you are going to be one of the ushers at the great 
wedding 

With two smaller weddings (betweerh human beings) 

Miss Oemler brings her book to a happy close. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


William, Prince of Orange. By Marjorie Bowen. The Bodley 
Head. 18s. 


MACAULAY tells us that Sismondi, after writing a valuable 
history of the Merovingian Kings, published a novel on the same 
period, in which he attempted ‘‘ to give a lively representation 
of characters and manners.’’ Miss Bowen has reversed this 
order. She has already handled the character of William of 
Orange in four excellent romances, and she has fallen so much 
in love with her great hero that she now issues the first of 
three volumes in which she proposes to narrate his biography. 
This instalment comes down to the capture of Bonn in 1673. 
William was ther just twenty-three years old, but he had 
already achieved enough, both in war and in policy, to fill an 
average life-time. He had made his most characteristic and 
star-like pronouncement when the Duke of Buckingham—sent 
by Charles II] with Arlington and Halifax to mediate in the 
interests of Louis XIV—told him angrily that his little country 
was obviously lost, and William calmly replied ‘‘ that he did 
indeed see that it was in great danger, but there was one 
way not to behold it lost, and that was to die in the last 
ditch.” Men who really mean such a thing usually do not need 
to do it, but their story is worth writing. Miss Bowen writes 
admirably, as usual, and wears a vast weight of learning 


lightly. 


Star Turns. By A. H. Kober. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


MR. RENIER’S translation of a learned German’s life in 
circus-land makes good entertainment. Herr Kober, though a 
“fan” of the sawdust, has seen enough of the sordid toils 
of circus life to spare us the familiar flapdoodle about the 
romance of the ring. He tells tales of a hard life whose 
workers are, in Germany, carefully organized in a powerful 
Trade Union. Their chief official happens also to be a 
lightning calculator. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is about this person, one Konorah, whose com- 
mand of figures appears to be beyond any dream of Wrangler 
or of Robot. We are let into some of the secrets of music- 
hall magic and there are intimate portraits of many of the 
chief circus personalities of the world, including Rastelli, whose 
juggling is the most astunishing triumph of method over 
matter. What Herr Kober writes of the animal turns is 
vivid, but he cannot persuade us that the training of animals 
to do tricks is anything but a stupidity which only the 
insensitive can want to see. 


The Sons of the Clergy. By Ernest Harold Pearce, Bishop of 
Worcester. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


THE Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy is the oldest 
charitable society connected with the Church of England. It 
shares, in fact, with the British Army the rather doubtful 
distinction of dating from the time of the Commonwealth, 
when the Army was formed for the purpose of fighting against 
its King and the Corporation in order to raise funds to support 
the families of interloping ministers, who might expect to find 
themselves in difficulties if the ejected parish priests of the 
Established Church were ever restored. But it only got its 
charter under Charles II, and from that time on its funds 
were used exclusively for the benefit of ‘‘ the widdows and 
children of Loyall and Orthodox clergiemen.’’ The Corporation 
will hold its 275th Anniversary Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Oa the 24th April next, and the occasion has been deemed 


suitable for the publication of a new edition of this very 
learned and painstaking account of the activities of the society. 
The object of the book, which first made its appearance in 
1904, was, as the Bishop of Worcester explains, always 
propaganda rather than history. He is doubtless right when 
he says that to get to know this ancient society is to become 
anxious to help it. But as an excursion into an interesting 
and honourable and (before 1904) almost unknown by-path of 
history, the book will probably have an even wider appeal. 


The Modern Paglish Interior. Edited by R. Randal Philips. 
Country Life. 21s. 


PEOPLE about to set up house or to move into new quarters 
may not lack taste, but they cannot always focus the possi- 
bilities to which existing circumstances, whether in furniture or 
the shape of a room, are apt to tie them. The illustrations 
collected here are really helpful, though few of them err on the 
side of originality; nor will those few find many lasting 
adherents. We are still very far behind the times we live in 
in the matter of house-planning, and it is only quite lately that 
architects have given consideration to economy either of space, 
of material, or—in another dimension—of service; nor have 
they yet advanced very far. The bath-room receives its due 
attention, the stiff and genteel ‘‘ drawing-room,’’ at least in 
this book, is now replaced by the comfortable sitting or living- 
room; but no great imagination seems yet to have addressed 
itself to the kitchen, which, though full of labour-saving devices, 
remains as inhuman as an engine-room. In an able, though 
too short, introduction the editor very properly discredits the 
“* period ” room as tending to be but a museum, and describes 
several useful dodges for adapting existing but inconvenient 
houses to modern needs. It was not his purpose, he tells us, 
to dogmatize, and forthwith illustrates panelled halls and a 
modern dining-room having false painted windows as decorations 
wjth sweet impartiality. At the same time he does, and rightly, 
draw slighting attention to the “‘ suites ? beloved of an earlier 
generation, and to the immense number of useless and worth- 
less ornaments, which still claim too wide a margin of many 
people’s spare cash. Many delectable interiors are shown, and we 
learn once more that not the finest collection of furniture that 
can be brought together finds justice in a room of poor pro- 
portions. The photographs are arranged in sections, according 
to the rooms in a usual house of moderate dimensions, not 
omitting some pleasant nurseries and play-rooms. 


Circumstantial Evidence. By Andrew Stewart. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN CARRINGTON is accused of murder on circumstan- 
tial evidence, and cannot deny it or give any account of himself 
or his doings at the time the murder was committed, because 
he was too drunk to remember anything. The murder war 
particularly meaningless, and could only be accounted for by 
an incident in a novel written by Carrington, who, it is there- 
fore said, was under the influence of auto-suggestion. Car- 
rington is tried, condemned, and only saved at the last moment, 
the morning fixed for his execution, by the evidence of an 
actual witness of the death of the victim, who had good and 
sufficient reason for not coming forward before. The prison 
and condemned-cell scenes are realistically told—perhaps the 
best part of the book. 
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Impulse, Imposthume, Insane, Incoherence, Interlu 
AC ROSTICS Invalescence, Inquietude, Interference 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 355 
(CLosinc Date: First post, Thursday, January 10) 
WuHatT’s HIDDEN IN YOUR PILLARS TWAIN?” 
My ANNUAL GREETING THEY ConTAIN! 
1. A metal—at its heart a stubborn beast; 
2. The one that fills me up on fish will feast. 
3. Curtail a northward-flowing German stream. 
4. Makes hearts grow fonder, lovers fondly deem. 
5. Not genuine, but it wili serve our turn. 
6. Issued by kings, whose pleasure thus we learn. 
7. Just half a crack—your work will soon be done, 
8. But first cut short an antiquated gun. 
9. “ Ruddy as Esau?’ No, sir: deathly pale. 
10. Do this to it—the brightest light will fail. 
11. In gardens creeps, on rocks and sea-weed crawls. 
12. Should we arrive—we two—look out for squalls! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 353 
IL SAVAIT QUE LA MEFIANCE 
Est DE LA SGRETE. 
—La Fontaine’s Fables 

Relieve it first, then give your tongue full play. 
A brief derangement, ancient authors say. 
Curtail who felt no pity for his debtor. 
Fish, beetle, moth, fly, cross, and Hebrew letter. 
Of boisterous mirth he means to take his fill. 
Clip at each end the apex of a hill. 
A measure and a king are in this caper. 
Has been referred to as a scrap of paper. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 353 


D istres St 1Eh! mon ami, tire-moi de danger: 

I r E2 Tu feras aprés ta harangue. 

S hylo Ck —La Fontaine 
a U3 2 Ira furor brevis est.—Horace. 

R_ evelle R 3 The toad-fish; a beetle; a moth, Phalena ; 
sU) mm it a kind of fly; the Cross of St. Anthony 
S omersaul T¢ or cross potent; the last letter of the 
T reat Y Hebrew alphabet. 


4]t contains the words omer, a Hebrew 
measure, and Saul. 


Acrostic No. 353.—The winner is ‘‘ Martha,’’ Mrs. Fardell, 
16 Brechin Place, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize 
‘ Musings of an Old Shikari,’ by Colonel A. I. R. Glasfurd, 
published at the Bodley Head and reviewed by us on December 
22. Fourteen other competitors named this book, 14 chose 
* Heine: The Strange Guest,’ 10 ‘ The Life of William O’Brien,’ 
etc., etc. 

Atso Corrsect.—A. E., Dhualt, E. W. Fox, Jerboa, C. J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

One LicHt Wronc.—Armadale, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, J. Chambers, Clam, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. 
Alice Crooke, M. East, Estelag G. M. Fowler, Hanworth, Iago, 
Jeff, John Lennie, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, N. O. Sellam, 
Parvus, Peter, F. M. Petty, Sisyphus, Stucco, A. R. Wheeler. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—E, Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, M. de Burgh, C. C. J., Chailey, 
Crayke, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, Elizabeth, Earsdon, Glamis, James Hall, Jop, Mrs. 
Lole, George W. Miller, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Margarita 
Skene, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, F. G. Timm, H. M. 
Vaughan, Ve, Zyk. All others more. 

At least ten of our most skilful solvers came to grief over 
this Acrostic, which I thought quite easy. For Light 1 Dryness, 
Dumbness, Deafness, Dullness and Disease were given, as well 
as Megrims, Mess, Mafficks, Meiosis, Muteness, Memoirs, 
Mumps and Mendacious. But Mistrust is not so good for the 
first Pillar as Distrust. Although La Fontaine uses méfiance, 
the usual form of the proverb is La défiance est la mere 
de la sdreté, and my Dictionary says: .La méfiance est 1’instinct 
du caractére timide et pervers; la défiance est l’effet de l’expéri- 
ence et de la reflection, - This distinction seems to hold good 
for Mistrust and Distrust. 

I suppose Horace’s ira furor brevis est is well known to all 
our solvers, but that all did not remember it is shown by such 
attempts as Inanimate, Irene, Inconvenience, Intemperance, 


Dhuait and Ve point out that (for Light 5) Roist © mi 
the mirth.” ‘A bold, blustering,  t 

For Light 7 Summersault cannot be accepted, bec : 
spelling does not display the Hebrew me ‘ pot 
by the wording of the Light. oe — 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Lire Rurat Encianp. By William Coies Finch 
10s. 6d. 
Lire OF Brake. By Thomas Wright. Farncombe. 52s. 


Tue Lire oF Honore ve Batzac. By Ré 
mann. 10s. 6d. y Réne Benjamin. Heine. 


Daniel, 


FICTION 
Tue Sjampox. By Jane England. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
In Cnains. By Joseph Delmont. Hutchinson. 7s, 6d, 
OF Marion By H. Rider Haggard. Hutchinson 
s. 6d. 
Our or Evit. By Richard Fisher, Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 
Nicut. By Ben Ames Williams. Hutchinson 
s. 6d. 


Mariette’s Lovers. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Cork THE Conqueror, By Jocelyn Lea. Hutchinson 7s 6d 
Prive oF Race. By Jean Barr. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, a 


Loon Cats, By Harry Sinclair Drago. Hutchinson. 
s. 6d. 


Fraser Butts IN. 


By Hugh Clevely. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
One More River. 


By Laurence Kirk. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Towarps Swaraj. By S. K. Sarma, Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras). 
5s. 

SunDAay EVENINGS. London 
Independent Press. 4s. 6d. 

THE ANGLICAN Communion. Ed. by Rev. Canon H. A. Wilson. 
Murray. 7s, 6d. 

TurouGcu a YELLow Grass. By Oswell Blakeston. Pool. 7s. 6d. 


By Sydney H. Moore. 


Export and Import 


The Documentary Credit, whereby the Ex- 
porter is assured that he will receive payment 
immediately his goods are shipped, and the 
Importer that his money will not be paid over 
except in exchange for the goods he has con- 
tracted to buy, is the subject-matter of The 
Financial Machinery of the Import and Ex- 
port Trade, a copy of which will be gladly 
sent on receipt of a postcard to 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 414 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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oa ne Newtex can be promptly delivered, in large 
JOHN GALSWORTHY maintained. every assistance is given to Purchasers 
RA Newtex means rebate on your insur- 
THEODORE DREISER ance through the ‘‘ LION’ Assurance Co. 
MORLEY ROBERTS =— for what Write for Price List 
MAXIM GORKY 
E. W. HORNUNG fiction. Each number is a lasting Sole Selling Atonts: 


20-23 Charles St., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
*Phone: HOLBORN 2651 (6 Lines). 
MAGAZINE 
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The New and Monumental 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 
Founder and Secretary of the Blake Society, 
2 vols., 4to. 130 illustrations (2 in colour). 
Pictures not before reproduced. Maps, plans. 
New information. Extraordinary value. The 
result of 15 years’ research and thought. A 
work that will astonish. 
Price £2 12s. od. 
Postage extra. Only 700 copies of 1st Edition. 


Write to Secretary, ‘* BLAKE SOCIETY,”’ 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 


~ YOUR FACE VALUE 


Your face deserves the 
Gillette shave. Every 
morring, a clean, 
coolly-refreshing shave 
—quick, easy and last- 
ing; only the Gillette 
Blade can shave you 
like this. 

Remember, it’s not a 
genuine Gillette Blade 
unless it bears the 
Gillette trademark. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 7. coon 
30 Maps and Plans, 80 Illustrations. 
“A brilliant book.”—The Times, “Particularly good.”"—Academy 
best handbook to Lendon ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
76 + + NORTH WALES | 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, ‘Thursday 


N view of the fact that the Stock Exchange was 

closed on New Year’s Day, in accordance with 

the usual Stock Exchange custom, and that 
Friday is the last day for dealing for the current 
account, it is not surprising that the volume of 
business has so far shown no decided increase. 
New Year is frequently heralded on the Stock 
Exchange with a burst of optimism which leads 
to prices being raised in the early days of January 
to a level from which they quickly fall when it is 
realized that the optimism about the future trend 
of markets is not justified. This year it is 
generally appreciated that the outlook on the Stock 
Exchange is decidedly uncertain. Conditions in our 
heavy industries are disappointing, and tha 
improvement which we had hoped to see in 1928 has 
not been realized. The position in the coal industry 
has been brought forcibly home to the public by the 
appeal made on behalf of the 300,000 Welsh miners 
out of employment and drawing the dole. The 
textile industry has just completed a very difficult 
year, and while the proposed amalgamations in the 
steel industry should ameliorate the position it is 
by no means what one would wish it to be. 

During 1928 the Stock Exchange has enjoyed 
considerable activity. The activity in the industrial 
market has been limited to shares in what one can 
describe as luxury companies. Luxury companies 
cannot enjoy a permanent prosperity if the staple 
industries of the country remain in their present 
parlous condition. So far the serious outlook has been 
ignored on the Stock Exchange, but now greater 
publicity is being given to the position, one might 
almost say the crisis, which exists, it is difficult 
to see how general Stock Exchange activity can be 
enjoyed. Another adverse factor from the Stock 
Exchange point. of view is the coming General 
Election. This is always a most disquieting factor, 
but more so on the present occasion, because 
opinions as to the result are so widely divergent. 
During recent weeks the majority of the sensational 
rises on the Stock Exchange have been caused by 
buying from America, and this factor may continue 
to stimulate interest in specialities. Investors, 
however, should move warily where such shares are 
concerned because, although American buying causes 
prices to rise extremely quickly and too frequently 
to unjustifiable levels, when America sells the set- 
back is even more severe. A striking example of 
this was afforded by the price of the recently issued 
Ford shares last week. One morning it was 
impossible to buy at less than £4 premium, the 
same afternoon it was impossible to sell them at a 
better price than £2 10s. premium. Another 
example was afforded by the substantial falls in the 
price of Canadian Marconi a few weeks back, 
The American interest in our market, at times 
advantageous, has its setbacks and adds to the 
uncertainty of the outlook. 1929 from a Stock 
Exchange point of view promises, at all events in 
its early months, to be a very difficult year. 


MOND NICKEL 


Although a pessimistic view is taken of the 
general outlook, there is no doubt that there will 
be many directions in which specialities will enjoy 
considerable activity. A feature of recent months has 
been the rise in Mond Nickel shares, to which 
reference has been made in these notes in the past. 
The subject is again referred to because news of 
recent developments that has reached this country, 
from Montreal is of so sensationally satisfactory a 


nature that a further rise in the price of these shares 


can be looked for during the current year. The 
long-delayed terms of the scheme for merging the 
Mond. Nickel Company with the International 
Nickel Company have now been published, and there 
is little doubt that the advantages that will accrue 
to both companies by the merger will add material} 
to the value of the assets of the new company. . 
It is possible that the considerable sums that 
have been and are likely to be made out of Mond 
Nickel shares will draw the attention of investors 
in this country to Canada. Canada is maki 
amazing strides and 1929 may well prove a 
Canadian year. Those who desire to interest them. 
selves in Canada should not overlook the possi- 
bilities of British Columbia Power ‘‘ A” and “RB” 
shares, Canadian Pacifics, and Hudson Bays. 


HOME RAILS 


It seems probable that the Home Railway market 
will take a turn for the better in 1929. This 
opinion is expressed because it is believed that 
economies are being effected to a much greater 
extent than is generally appreciated, and that tangible 
results of the benefits which will accrue to the 
railways by the more progressive policy that is now 
being pursued by their directorates are likely to be 
shown in the current year. Those who share this 
view express the opinion that London and North 
Eastern first and second preference and Great 
Western ordinary stock all appear worth locking 
away at present levels. 


CUNARDS 


Optimistic views are being expressed as to the 
prospects of the Cunard Steamship Company, and in 
these circumstances Cunard £1 ordinary shares 
appear worthy of attention. The general growth of 
trafic between Europe and America must prove 
beneficial to this company, particularly the develop- 
ment of winter tours, which are becoming increasingly 
popular. It is understood that oil fuel contracts have 
been entered into at favourable prices. Profits for 
the current year are expected to show further 
progress, and it seems probable that when the 
dividend for 1928 is declared it will be found to 
show an increase on last year’s distribution of 74%. 


RHODESIA 


A minor feature during the last few weeks has been 
provided by the activity in Rhodesian Mining shares. 
This activity has been caused by the substantial buy- 
ing from America, with the result that share values 
have responded to a marked extent. Investors in this 
country have had a somewhat bitter experience of this 
market in the past, and, although it is a source of 
considerable satisfaction to learn that American 
investors have formed so optimistic a view of the 
mineral wealth of one of our Colonies, the investor 
in this country would be well advised to remember 
that vast sums of money and a considerable period of 
time will be needed before these mines are brought 
to a producing stage; and if American investors 
grow tired of holding their Rhodesian Mining shares 
and try to sell them back to London the result on 
the share market will be disastrous. 


DRAGES 


Reference was made in these notes recently to the 
agreement which was proposed by which the Drapery 
Trust should acquire the control of Drage’s Limited. 
This agreement included a provision whereby Drage’s 
7% per cent. cumulative participating preference shares 
of £1 each should have a dividend of 10 per cent. 
guaranteed to them by the Drapery Trust for the 
period of ten years. In these circumstances the 
Drages preference shares seem in their class a sound 
and desirable investment, which, at the present level, 
show a satisfactory yield. 


| 
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FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
Believing there are great possibilities for ex- — 
pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the 


manufacture of Building Materials, 
Machinery or Plant 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co., Ltd. 


are at all times prepared to consider proposals 
for providing additional Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to; 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR — 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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COWANS SHELDON 


There are many small companies whose shares 
are excellent investments but of which little is known, 
a fact probably due to the narrowness of the market, 
as holders are satisfied to retain their interest and 
receive their dividends. An example of this is 
afforded by the £1 ordinary shares of Cowans 
Sheldon and Company, Limited, manufacturers of heavy 
cranes, steam cranes, capstans, etc. This business 
has been established as a private company since 1872, 
and the balance sheet for the year ended June 30 
last is the fifty-sixth issued by the company. During 
1926, owing to the coal strike, the works were to all 
intents and purposes closed down, and the effects of 
the strike were still felt during 1927. The net income 
for the year ended June 30 last amounted to £44,100, 
and the ordinary shares received a dividend of 15%. 
An interim dividend of 5% will be paid at the end of 
February next for the company’s current financial 
year, and it is believed that the balance sheet for the 
period ending June, 1929, will disclose a further 
expansion of profits. In their class, these Cowans 
Sheldon shares appear to possess possibilities. 


CIRO PEARLS 


Recently the public were invited to subscribe for 
participating preference shares and ordinary shares 
in Ciro Pearls Holdings, Limited. The prospectus 
included the past figures of this concern and showed 
that the fixed cumulative dividend on the participat- 
ing preference shares was covered more than six 
times over, taking the average profits for the past 
four and a half years. In these circumstances, it 
appears strange that these Ciro participating prefer- 
ence shares are procurable in the market at a dis- 
count. Those who favour this class of investment 
might consider the present moment an opportune 
one in which to acquire a holding. 


INDIAN COPPER 


A progress report just issued by the Indian Copper 
Corporation announces that the production stage has 
now been reached, and that from next month onwards 
the directors hope to record a definite and increasing 
output of copper. This is of particular interest, as 
not only has the original time table been fulfilled, 
an exceptional state of affairs where a mining com- 
pany is concerned, but already the fact has been 
established that prospectus estimates both as to 
development and to the effective capacity of the smelt- 
ing works as now equipped were given on a decidedly 
conservative basis. As a low-priced mining specula- 
tion, these Indian Copper shares appear to possess 
possibilities. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


Holders of Imperial Tobacco Company shares 
should bear in mind the fact that their annual report 
is issued in March. Presumably some time in 
February the directors will decide on their dividend 
policy, and it would be surprising if on the present 
occasion they did not feel justified in announcing the 
bonus distribution which has been so patiently 
awaited. 


A FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


In this Review will be found a_ preliminary 
notice dealing with an issue at par of 125,000 8 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each, and 
62,500 ordinary shares of 1s. each in Anglo-Conti- 
nental Grape Products, Limited, a company formed 
to acquire the assets and undertaking of Continental 
Grape Products, Limited, including a process for the 
manufacture of wine from concentrated grape juice. 
The company proposes to produce alcoholic British 
wines from imported grape juice, and further to act 
as importers and distributors of Empire wines. 

Taurus 


5 January 1929 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


Anglo Continental 
Grape roducts 


The Subscription Lists will open on Monday next for 
AN ISSUE AT PAR 
of 


125,000 8% Cumulative Preference 
Shares of £1 each 
AND 


62,500 Ordinary Shares of 1/- each 


Every Preference share will carry with it the right to 
purchase four 1/- Ordinary shares at the price of 4/- 
each in two years. 


DIRECTORS: 

CHARLES WILLIAM ROOKE, F.C.A., Beau Sejour, 
Hillcrest Road, Ealing, W.5 (Chairman), Chair- 
man, Burndept Wireless (1928) Ltd. Deputy 
Chairman, Mudies Select Library Ltd. 


EDWIN EDWARDS, 4x Bickenhall Mansions, London, 
W.1. Managing Director Trans-Continental 
Agencies Ltd. (Wine Shippers) 


ALBERT ERNEST WOODWARD, Aragon, Letch- 
more Heath, Herts. Managing Director, Edward 
Young & Co. Ltd. (Wine Shippers) 


JOSE RIBEIRO, Walmersley Winery, Walmersley 
Road, Bury. (Wine Expert) 

JOHN RATCLIFFE AIREY, Springfield, Headroom- 
gate, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. Director, Haworth 
and Airey Ltd. (Wine Shippers) 


The Prospectus will show that— 


(1) The Company is acquiring a business already 
established and producing high-class British 
wines. 

(2) The whole output for the ensuing six months 
has been sold ahead under firm contract. 
The additional capital raised by the issue— 
approximately #£80,000—will provide further 
factory expansion to raise the output of wines 
from the present capacity of 230,000 gallons 
per annum to 690,000 gallons per annum. 
Contracts ensuring an ample supply of raw 
material have been entered into. 

Four of the Directors have expert knowledge 
of the wine trade, while the technical staff 
has had long experience in the manufacture 
and distribution of high-class wines. 
The minimum profit estimate of £40,000 
per annum excludes profits expected to be 
made from the importing and distribution 
of Empire wines and the sum is sufficient 
to cover the fixed 8 per cent. dividend on the 
Preference four times, while leaving after 
the service of the Preference dividend a sum 
representing earnings on the total present 
issue of Ordinary shares of 60 per cent. 
Attention is particularly directed to the potential 
value of the rights attached to the Preference shares 
by which holders will be entitled to take up four 1/- 
Ordinary shares at the price of 4/- each in December, 
1930. 


Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained 


from 
THE BANKERS: 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED.—Head Office, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches 
UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, 
Head Office, York Street, Manchester, and Branches 
THE BROKERS: 
COLEGRAVE & CO., 3 Throgmorton Avenue, London, 
E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2, 
and from 
THE REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
2 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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«THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


| To be familiar with all 
matters affecting - - 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


“ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


To get into - - 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


Advertise in 
The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. — 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,’’ 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


‘* The Solicitors’ Journal ’—That admirably 
conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


A new Volume commences to-day. 


ORIGINAL BLEND SCOTT BLEND 
Voss 1/02 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LTD. 
WA.396 


The Published 
Standard in 
Peerage for Three 
1929. centuries. 
Never more essential 
than now. Including NOW 
READY 
conferred 
DEBRETT’S 
PEERAGE BARONETAGE 
(with Index to Courtesy Titles) (with Index) 


KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE 


(with Issue) (Biographical) 
ALL COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
A veritable Dictionary giving Millions of Facts and Dates 
Edited by ARTHUR G. M. HESILRIGE. 
Clear, Accurate and Easy of Reference. All Alphabetically 
arranged. Illustrated with Armorial Bearings. Over 8,400 pp. 


A storehouse of information (including addresses) arding all Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches of Peers and Baronets; also 
a Bishops, Privy Councillors and Knights with their issue, Knights’ 
W the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, Titles, Orders, etc. 
Cloth Gilt (Complete Edition) Royal 8vo, 75/- net; or in Two 
Vols., Peerage and Titles of Courtesy, 35/- net, and Baronetage, 
Knightage and Companionage, 45/- net; Special Thin Paper 
Edition, complete work, bound in Limp Morocco, 120/- net. 


DEAN & SON, LTD. 


Debrett House, 29 King Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


lows, Companions 


| 
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Book Bargains 


Golden Cockerel Press. Lucian. £3 3s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts, £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £3 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
410 10s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Dickens. Christmas Stories. 6s. 6d. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Just issued. £5 5s. 


Who’s Who. 1928. 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 
Lee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


1851. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 


have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


M S Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
m typed by experienced operators. 


and speedily 
Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 


Bar, W.C.2. 


ASecurity whichdoes not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance 


is unequalled. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 6O YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


January 192g 


Shipping 


P. & O. pial 


~ 
SERV 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
Frequent and Regular  Seili 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, on. MEDITERRANEAN, EG 


INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CE vrT, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH “ARAITS: 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 

P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & ©. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all 


Offices, Leadenhall Street, London, 
ww Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, 

or “‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. " 


Personal 


CALL TO THE NATIONS. You must read “ The 

Royal Religion ” for a healthy, peaceful, progressive and 

spiritual Humanity. Post Paid 1/6. Secretary, Hatoy 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 80 
BIRD-IN-HAND 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, 

pure Turkish tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the 

connoisseur. Only 6s. per 100 plain or cork-tipped. 
Postage extra 3d. per 100, 6d. 800, 9d. 500, 1,000 post free for 
57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 

J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


ft IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 


Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 

fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, 
postage 3d. extra; 38s. Od. for 500, postage 9d.; 75s. Od. per 
1,000, t free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


. Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 252 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO”? paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 
‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 5.1.1929 
Allen & Unwi Faber & Nash & Grayson 
Fisher U Noel, Douglas 
Arrowsmith Foulis Odhams Press 
Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Bale & Danielsson 
Blackwell! arper 
Senn Harrap Richards Press 
erbert Jenkins ampson 
Hodder & Stoughton Seribner's 
Burns & Oates Hodge Selwyn & Blount 
Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Wa 
Hutchinso: S.P.C.K. 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold i Stanley Paul 
Collins Kegan Paul The Bodley H 
Crosby Lockwood Labour Publishing Ce. The Studio 
Dent Longmans Victor Gollance 
Duckworth Melrose Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner, La 
Marrot Murray Wishart 


par- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “Wi 


Published the rietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrtp. 
aul, in 


° .. 9 King Str Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, 
County of London, and Printed by sian" Fr a Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, January 5, 
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